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The Seminary 


THE FACULTY 

Mr. John H. Erickson presented a paper entitled “From Dialogue of Love 
to Theological Dialogue: Changing Directions in Orthodox/Roman 
Catholic Relations” at the annual meeting of the Orthodox Theological 
Society of America, St. Tikhon’s Seminary, South Canaan, Pa., June 6-7, 
1979. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko lectured on “Prayer: Liturgical and Personal” at Mount 
St, Mary, Buffalo, N.Y., April 27-28; and conducted a seminar with 
Fr. Jean Leclercq, O.S.B., on “Eastern and Western Spirituality,” spon¬ 
sored by The Center for Contemplative Studies at the University of Dallas, 
Irving, Texas, June 6-13. 

Fr. John Meyendorff directed a symposium on “The Byzantine Liturgy” 
at Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, Harvard University, 
and delivered the introductory address, Washington, D.C., May 10-12. 
He was a participant in a symposium on “The Treasures of the Kremlin” 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, May 18, where he 
spoke on “Byzantium, the Orthodox Church and the Rise of Moscow.” 
On May 22 he was a guest examiner at a PhD dissertation defense at 
Oxford University, England; and on May 30 he lectured on “Byzantium 
and Russia in the Fourteenth Century” at a conference on Byzantine 
culture, at the University of Tbilisi, Georgian SSR. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann read a paper on “Symbol and Symbolism” at a 
symposium on “The Byzantine Liturgy” at Dumbarton Oaks Center for 
Byzantine Studies, Washington, D.C., May 11. He delivered four key-note 
lectures on “The Celebration of Death” at the Seminary’s annual summer 
Institute of Liturgical Music and Pastoral Practice, June 25-29. 


ORDINATIONS 

Pawelchak, Dn. John (78), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Grace, Bishop Herman, on May 12, 1979, at SS. Cyril & Methodius 
Church, Terryville, Connecticut. 

Bobosh, Theodore (78), was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His Beati¬ 
tude Metropolitan Theodosius, Archbishop of New York, on May 13, 
1979, at St. Nicholas Church, Jamaica Estates, New York. 

Belonick, Stephen (78), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Beati- 
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tude Metropolitan Theodosius, Archbishop of New York, on May 19, 
1979, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, New York. 

Lisenko, Alexander (’79), was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His Beati¬ 
tude Metropolitan Theodosius, Archbishop of New York, on May 31, 
1979, at St. Sergius Chapel, Syosset, New York. 

Dresko, Dn. John (’80), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace, 
Rt. Rev. Boris of Chicago, on June 24, 1979, at Nativity of the Holy 
Virgin Church, Desloge Missouri. 

Matsko, Dn. Michael (’80), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius, Archbishop of New York, on June 29, 
1979, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, New York. 

Korba, Dn. Daniel (’79), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace, 
Bishop Kyrill of Pittsburgh, on July 22, 1979, at St. John the Baptist 
Church, Canonsburg, PA. 
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Notes on Contributors 

Deborah Belonick (79) is a recent graduate of the Seminary. 

Edward Kasinec is a Bibliographer and Librarian at the Harvard University 
Library. 

William Boris Kory is Professor of Geography at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Fr. John Meyendorf is Professor of Church History and Patristics at the 
Seminary. 

Vladimir Morosan is a doctoral candidate at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. Ill. 

Archbishop Paul of Karelia and All Finland is Head of the Finnish Or¬ 
thodox Church. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann is Dean and Professor of Liturgical Theology 
at the Seminary. 

Dr. H. L. M. Simmons is Lecturer in the School of German, The University 
of New South Wales, Australia. 

Andrew Sopko recently received his PhD in Byzantine history from London 
University and is currently a special student at the Seminary. 

Heinrich A. Stammler is Professor of History, University of Kansas, Law¬ 
rence, Kansas. 

Sr. Veronica Joy is a nun of the Orthodox Church in America, Community 
of the Holy Myrrhbearers, Syosset, New York. 

W. A. Visser t’Hooft is the former General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches. 
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ST. INNOCENT: APOSTLE TO AMERICA 

Paul D. Garrett 

This eminently readable biography of the recently canonized first 
hierarch of the Orthodox Church in America, traces the boyhood, call 
to mission and priestly ministry of St. Innocent of Alaska. From his 
early years in Siberia to his final days as Metropolitan of Moscow, 
the book reveals the many facets of his warm and radiant personality, 
his abiding interest in the natural and social sciences, and the diversity 
of his intellectual and spiritual gifts. From these pages, St. Innocent 
emerges as an apt example for us today, perhaps more than any other 
figure from traditional Orthodox societies of the past. 

ISBN 0-913836-60-5 345 pp.—$8.95 

THE ORTHODOX WAY 

Archimandrite Kallistos Ware 

A new publication by the author of The Orthodox Churchy this 
work is destined to be a classic account of the belief, worship and life 
of the Orthodox Church. It raises the fundamental issues of concern 
to all who desire to follow the spiritual way. Among the subjects 
discussed are: God as hidden yet revealed; the meaning of faith; the 
problem of evil; mystical prayer; death and what lies beyond. Written 
clearly and simply with generous reference to the Orthodox sources. 
ISBN 0-913836-58-3 160 pp.—$3.25 

CHURCH, WORLD, MISSION 

Alexander Schmemann 

The questions raised in this collection of essays pertain to a wide range 
of sujects: history, theology, liturgy, canonical order, the ecumenical 
movement, mission. One underlying question, from which they all stem 
and to which they all ultimately refer, gives them an inner unity and 
cohesion: What is the destiny of the Orthodox Church in this second 
half of the twentieth century, in a world and culture radically different 
from those that shaped the Orthodox mentality, thought-forms and 
life-styles of the past? Witty, provocative. Church, World, Mission is 
essential reading for all interested in the role of Orthodoxy in the 

world today. 

ISBN 0-913836-49-4 (Available Jan. 1980) $5.95 

ORTHODOX THEOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION 

Vladimir Lossky 

Lossky, widely recognized as one of the most brilliant Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians of our century, here investigates the fundamental questions that 
every theologian must ask: Can we know God? What is the relation of 
creation to the Creator? How did man fall, and how is he saved? In ex¬ 
ploring these basic questions, he shows that doctrinal issues are not just 
abstract propositions for theological debate but affect the whole of 

Christian life. 


ISBN 0-913836-43-5 
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In Memoriam 

Fr. GEORGES FLOROVSKY 


The death on August 11, 1979, of Georges Florovsky marks the 
end of an era in the history of Orthodox theology. Indeed he was the 
last survivor of that brilliant group of Russian theologians and philo¬ 
sophers who, exiled from their native land for more than half a 
century, continued their creative work in the West. One of the main 
centers of that work was St. Sergius Theological Institute in Paris. 
It was there that Florovsky taught from 1926 until his departure 
for the U.S.A. in 1948, and it was while teaching at St. Sergius that 
he wrote his “essential” books: the two now classic volumes on the 
Fathers ( The Eastern Fathers of the IV century , 1931, and The 
Byzantine Fathers of V-VIII centuries , 1933) and his fundamental 
Ways of Russian Theology (1937). 

Within that “Parisian group,” however, Florovsky occupied a 
unique position, and his voice was that of a dissenter. For, if on the 
one hand, it would be wrong to see that “Paris theology” as a unified 
school of thought, it is true, on the other hand, that it was united by 
a certain common vision, a certain common understanding of the 
very task of Orthodox theology. Virtually all members of the Paris 
group, whatever their differences from one another, and these were 
real and sometimes profound, had their spiritual and intellectual 
roots in the “religious renaissance” which marked the first decades 
of this century in Russia and whose main inspiration can be termed 
“prophetic,” for it was moved by and oriented towards the search 
for a new spiritual and theological synthesis, a new historical fulfill¬ 
ment of Orthodoxy. It is from this vision that Florovsky dissented, 
opposing to it his call to a return to the Fathers , to the tradition of 
Christian Hellenism as the essential condition for any new synthesis, 
for any recovery and renewal of Orthodox theology as such. His 
Ways of Russian Theology is a brilliant, although polemical and 
controversial, attempt to present the whole development of Russian 
theology, and indeed of Russian culture in its totality, as a sequence 
of deviations from and subsequent returns to the Christian Hellenism 
embodied in the Fathers. 
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This debate, essential for Orthodox theology and which in a 
different way and within different contexts continues today, no doubt 
will be studied and analyzed by generations of historians and the¬ 
ologians. But even now one can, without exaggeration, say that 
Florovsky’s role in it was decisive. It is he who formulated the ques¬ 
tions upon which depend the future of Orthodox theology. It is he 
who established the essential theological perspective. One cannot 
minimize the influence he had on the younger generation of Orthodox 
theologians. And even if he himself failed to clarify and to explain 
what he meant by the “neopatristic synthesis” as the goal of the 
Orthodox theological task; if, in the last analysis, the historian in him 
seems to have been more articulate than the theologian, his work will 
remain an essential milestone, indeed an inescapable and decisive 
term of reference for all future developments of Orthodox theology. 

For more than thirty years Florovsky was the universally rec¬ 
ognized Orthodox spokesman in the ecumenical movement. It is he 
who, more than anybody else, forged the theological basis for Ortho¬ 
dox participation in that movement, participation that would not be 
either a surrender to “ecumenism” or a fearful and sterile negativism. 
His vision, his experience of Orthodoxy were above all universal and 
therefore included the West as an inescapable horizon of that univer¬ 
sality. In the ecumenical movement of the ‘forties and ‘fifties he was 
a formidable presence, and he made Orthodoxy present and heard 
in the ecumenical movement in a way and manner in which it is not 
heard today in spite of an infinitely greater “volume” of Orthodox 
participation and participants. 

The American chapter and also epilogue of Florovsky’s life 
added an ultimate dimension to his witness. His challenge, his call, 
his summons to Orthodoxy here was to overcome provincialism, frag¬ 
mentation and all reductionism—be it national, ethnic or cultural— 
and to recover the fullness of the universal Orthodox tradition and 
thus to fulfill the unique vocation given by God to American Ortho¬ 
doxy. Every year in our catalog we reprint the words of our former 
Dean, spoken on the day of the Seminary’s rededication as a pan- 
Orthodox graduate school of theology. He said: “A contemporary 
Orthodox theologian cannot retire into a narrow cell of some local 
tradition because Orthodoxy is not a local tradition but basically a 
universal one .. .** 

How much richer we are, in our work for the Church, for having 
had with us, as our teacher, Georges Florovsky. 

MEMORY ETERNAL 


Alexander Schmemann 
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Fr. Georges Florovsky’s Role in the Formation 
of the WCC 


W. A. Visser T’Hooft 


Fr. Georges Florovsky’s role in the total life of the ecumenical 
movement has been so important that it is impossible to do justice 
to it in a short article. I hope that someone will make this the subject 
of a thorough doctor’s thesis. My purpose in these pages is far more 
modest. I want to call attention to the very important role which 
Fr. Georges played in the process of formation of the World Council 
of Churches and in the early years of its life. 

The story begins in 1937. The second World Conference on 
Faith and Order is held in Edinburgh and Fr. Georges is at that meeting 
one of the most effective interpreters of the position of the Orthodox 
churches. In one of his speeches he makes the point which he would 
have to make many times in the following years. He says that it is 
quite impossible to jump over all the doctrinal differences and that 
any attempt to achieve recognition by jumping over what, for cen¬ 
turies, has separated different churches and denominations would 
mean to substitute for reunion of churches a confusion of churches. 

At Edinburgh, Faith and Order decided to participate to¬ 
gether with Life and Work in the setting up of a World Council of 
Churches. Among the Faith and Order representatives chosen to 
guide the process of formation of the WCC were two Orthodox 
delegates: Abp. Germanos of Thyateira and Fr. Georges Florovsky. 

From this time on Fr. Georges participated most faithfully in 
the series of meetings, obviously interrupted by the war, which led up 
to the First Assembly of the World Council in Amsterdam in 1948. 
His position in these meetings was not easy. The Orthodox churches 
had not yet made up their minds as to whether they would join the 
World Council. The relatively few Orthodox leaders such as Abp. 
Germanos, Prof. Alivisatos, Prof. Zankov and Fr. Georges himself 
had a hard time explaining what this unprecedented body (with the 
dangerous name “Council”) would do and would not do, and in the 
committees and staff the Orthodox were by no means adequately rep- 
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resented. But Fr. Georges continued to make his positive contribu¬ 
tion which however did not exclude strongly critical interventions 
when he considered that important theological or ecclesiastical prin¬ 
ciples were not taken sufficiently into account. At the First Assembly 
Fr. Georges played a considerable role in Section I on “The Universal 
Church in God’s Design.” His proposal was that the report of this 
section should describe the “deepest difference” between the churches 
as a difference between the ecclesiology based on the apostolic suc¬ 
cession and that based on the ecclesiology of the gathered church. 
But under the influence of Karl Barth and Michael Ramsay the 
formulation chosen was finally that of the difference between “Catho¬ 
lic” and “Protestant”. In Amsterdam Fr. Georges was appointed as 
member of the new Central Committee and then at the first meeting 
of that committee he was chosen to serve on the Executive Committee. 
He remained a member of that committee till 1961. 

Now that the World Council was formed there arose a discus¬ 
sion in which not only Protestant, Anglican and Orthodox theologians 
but also Roman Catholic ecumenists took part concerning the eccle- 
siological significance of the WCC. The Amsterdam Assembly had 
not given a clear answer to that question. So in 1950 at the meeting 
of the Central Committee in Toronto, the General Secretariat of the 
World Council submitted a document which had been carefully pre¬ 
pared on “The Church, the Churches and the World Council of 
Churches” (afterwards known as the “Toronto Statement”). This led 
to a long and intensive debate in the meeting which was largely con¬ 
centrated on the following sentence: “Membership (in the Council) 
does not imply that each church must regard the other member 
churches as churches in the true and full sense of the word.” A num¬ 
ber of speakers felt that there was a deep contradiction between the 
fellowship implied in the Basis of the World Council and the im¬ 
plication that some churches in the Council regarded others as “false, 
unhealthy or incomplete” churches. One of the strongest critics of 
the document was President Henry van Dusen, President of Union 
Theological Seminary. There came a moment when it seemed likely 
that the whole document was going to be rejected. At this point 
Fr. Georges spoke up and made a speech which was probably the most 
important speech he ever made in the history of the World Council. 
I quote his words from the minutes of the meeting: 

Prof. Florovsky asserted that while listening to Dr. Van 
Dusen he felt something more serious was being consid¬ 
ered than just a special document. We confront a grave 
division in our midst. He respected convictions with which 
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Seminary; rector of Holy Trinity Church, East Meadow, New York); 
Fr. Alexander Schmemann (presently Dean of St. Vladimir's Sem¬ 
inary); Fr. Michael Kovach (then rector of Church of the Holy 
Ghost, Ambridge, Pa.); Dimitri Grigoricff (presently rector of St. 
Nicholas Cathedral, Washington, D. C.); Heikko Kirkonnen (then 
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ently Archimandrite Innocent, Juneau, Alaska); Fr. Daniel Hubiak 
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he disagreed. It is obvious that many are disturbed and 
disappointed by the document; on the other hand others 
will be equally disturbed if revisions or omissions are 
made, such as have been suggested. For in reading such 
a report you expect to find certain statements and when 
they are not there, the omission seems obvious and deliber¬ 
ate. Now it is no secret that in this matter there are divi¬ 
sions between us. In Section I in Amsterdam this was 
clearly shown. We can either say that these disagreements 
do not destroy the WCC fellowship, or that they are so 
great that we have no common language and cannot speak 
together. 

Fr. Florovsky continued that some members regard 
other churches as essentially incomplete. If it is felt un¬ 
desirable or impossible to retain such members, and hence 
such cleavages in the WCC, it had better be said clearly 
and plainly. Possibly the viewpoint of this tradition is too 
sharp for some, and if so it may be time to part. ... He 
did not threaten, but gave a serious warning that this was 
no matter of editorial revision, but a matter of principle. 
Perhaps others felt the same. 

These words spoken in the tones of deep conviction made a 
strong impression. Had the young World Council of Churches 
already entered into a crisis which it would not be able to overcome? 
Or were we rather experiencing an important moment in the coming 
of age of the Council? A number of Protestant and Anglican speak¬ 
ers expressed their agreement with Fr. Georges’ position. It became 
clear that what was needed was a deeper dimension of ecumenism 
which would accept the full tensions between the existing ecclesio- 
logies. And so finally the Toronto statement was adopted. It came 
to play a considerable role in the following years. As I was myself 
deepy involved in the discussions with the Orthodox churches leading 
up to the New Delhi Assembly, I can say that that statement helped 
greatly in the interpretation of the nature of the WCC to those 
churches and still later to the Roman Catholic Church. 

In the Second Assembly in Evanston the Orthodox churches 
were not adequately represented. We missed Abp. Germanos. So 
the burden of responsibility born by Fr. Georges as the Orthodox 
theologian with the greatest ecumenical experience was all the 
heavier. He gave an important address on “Our Oneness in Christ 
and our Disunity as Churches.” The Evanston Report summarizes 
his address in the following paragraph: 
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The greatest achievement of the ecumenical movement 
is its courage in acknowledging that there is a major dis¬ 
agreement. This disagreement cannot be dismissed merely 
as the result of “non-theological” or social factors. The very 
sting of Christian tragedy lies in the fact that, in the con¬ 
crete setting of history, many divisions have been imposed, 
as it were, precisely for loyalty to Christ and by a sincere 
zeal for the true faith. 

Those who represent the “High” or “Catholic” view 
of the Church have to insist that in the process of Christian 
disintegration there have also been certain “structural loss¬ 
es.” For them the separation goes so deep in Christian life 
that they cannot regard many of the existing denominations 
as “churches” in the full or true sense of the word, i.e. as 
living “parts” of the Church Universal. They would not 
impose their own convictions upon those who are unable 
to share them, but in an ultimate obedience to the will of 
God, to state their own convictions and to abstain accord¬ 
ingly from any action in which they cannot join without 
betraying their deepest loyalty. 

This does not mean that the ecumenical movement 
has reached a dead end, but that it is this very tension which 
gives true “ecumenicity” to the ecumenical movement. The 
task might be easier if certain communions were dropped 
out of the picture, but it would no longer be an ecumenical 
endeavour. 

Thus Fr. Georges was extremely consistent in his contributions 
to the ecumenical discussion. The very great significance of his action 
was that at a time when few Orthodox churches participated actively 
in the life of the World Council he made sure that the way was left 
open for a much greater participation by the Orthodox churches. So 
by 1961 (the New Delhi Assembly), where more Orthodox Churches 
joined, Fr. Georges could give up his membership in the Executive and 
Central Committees and give his full attention to that part of the 
World Council’s work which was his main interest, namely the work 
of Faith and Order. 

I hope that the younger generation in the World Council will 
not forget what we owe to Fr. Georges, who represented a quite unique 
combination of strong, deeply rooted theological conviction with 
ecumenical breadth. 
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“Palamism Before Palamas” and the Theology 
of Gregory of Cyprus 


Andrew J. Sopko 


Although the career and thought of Gregory of Cyprus (1241- 
1290), the late thirteenth-century Patriarch of Constantinople, have 
received increasing attention in recent years, there still remains con¬ 
fusion concerning the Patriarch’s theological contribution and its 
relationship to the Fathers and Palamite thought in particular. 
Fr. John Meyendorff initiated interest in Gregory in the early pages 
of his study of Gregory Palamas where he demonstrated an important 
link between the two theologians. 1 Over a decade later, Olivier 
Clement examined a treatise on the procession of the Holy Spirit 
written by Gregory of Cyprus and arrived at similar conclusions 
while underlining the deep patristic roots of the Patriarch’s thought. 2 
More recently, Aristeides Papadakis presented several articles which 
concentrate upon certain historical circumstances created by Greg¬ 
ory’s position but he also has stressed theological continuity from 
the early Fathers via the contributions of Gregory of Cyprus to 
Gregory Palamas and late Byzantine theology in general. 3 

Very different from these studies is the recent article of Hiero- 
monk Gabriel Patacsi entitled “Palamism Before Palamas.” 4 While 
tracing the continuous flow of Orthodox theological attitudes from 
earlier Fathers to Palamas, the author no longer sees Gregory of 
Cyprus as an important link, calling into question both his origi¬ 
nality and his role as a significant forerunner of Palamas. In its brevity, 

1 J. Meyendorff, Introduction a I’Stude de Gregoire Palamas (Paris, 1959). 

* O. Clement, “Gregoire de Chypre, de l’ekporese de Saint Esprit,” Istina 
4-5(1972), pp. 443-456. 

3 A. Papadakis, “Gregory II of Cyprus and an Unpublished Report to the 
Synod,” Greek , Roman and Byzantine Studies 16(1975), pp. 227-239; idem., 
“Gregory II of Cyprus and Mark’s Report Again,” Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review 21(1976), pp. 147-157; idem., “Late Thirteenth-Century Byzantine 
Theology and Gregory of Cyprus,” The Byzantine Fellowship Lectures 2: 
Byzantine Ecclesiastical Personalities (Brookline, Mass., 1975), pp. 51-12. 

4 G. Patacsi, “Palamism Before Palamas,” Eastern Churches Review 
9(1977), pp. 64-71. 
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the article leaves much unsaid and offers several sweeping generali¬ 
zations of the theological situation at late thirteenth-century By¬ 
zantium and of Gregory of Cyprus’ own viewpoint, somewhat 
understandable in light of the confused events of the time. According 
to Patacsi, “Palamism” had already been accepted by the Church 
by the time of Gregory of Cyprus. 5 In this context, he has narrowed 
Palamism to mean the recognition of the energy/essence distinction 
and the possibility of man’s participation in the energies. Further¬ 
more, he implies that Gregory of Cyprus’ theology, which presents a 
solution to the problem of the filioque through just such an energy/ 
essence distinction, merely reformulated the viewpoints of middle 
Byzantine theologians and the Patriarch’s own contemporaries. 6 

Before it can be decided whether Gregory of Cyprus’ thought 
had any importance in the development of “Palamism before Pala- 
mas,” a brief resume of its solution to the pneumatological problem 
and its relation to Palamite thought seems in order. The Patriarch 
expressed balance within the Godhead by stressing that the Father 
stood in the relation of cause to the other two Persons. The Spirit’s 
procession occurs solely from the Father. 7 Any other viewpoint, 
particularly acceptance of the filioque, would mean imbalance within 
the Trinity. But Gregory knew that he had to go a step further and 
express the eternal relationship between the Son and the Spirit 
without implying that the Son was responsible for the Spirit’s origin. 
Although the Spirit proceeds from the hypostasis of the Father, He 
still possesses the essence of the Son. This sharing of the essence is 
emphasized in Gregory’s concept of manifestation: 

. .. .that the Father is the Projector (TcpoSoX£6q) of the re¬ 
vealing Spirit through the Son.. . means that the mani¬ 
festation of the Spirit, Who has His being from the Father 
(is) through the Son. 

Those who maintain that the Comforter has His pro¬ 
cession from the Father and from the Son . . . support this 
(by) quoting the writings of some of the Fathers that the 
Spirit exists (Cmccpxei) through the Son and from the Son 
while these writings show his shining and manifestation. 

The Comforter shines eternally and manifests Himself 
(&voc5£[kvutcxi) through the Son in the way the sun’s light 
shines through the intermediary of the sun’s rays, giving and 
communicating Him (the Spirit) to us. 

5 G. Patacsi, op. cit. n. 4, p. 64. 

6 G. Patacsi, op. cit. n. 4, passim. 

7 Gregory of Cyprus, Tomus fidei, P. G. 142, col. 236C. 
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It is the opinion of the Church and the saints that the 
Father is the root and source of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit and the eternal fountain of divinity and the eternal 
source; if some of the saints have said the Spirit proceeds 
through the Son, this points to the eternal manifestation 
(dci&iov £K(f>cxvaiv) of the Spirit by the Son,... not the 
unique personal procession for there is the denial of the 
Theologian (Gregory of Nazianzus), all the Father has, so 
has the Son, except causality. 8 

In offering the concept of eternal manifestation (di&ioq £K<f>avai<;) 
as a solution to the filioque controversy, Gregory provided 
something more: a significant if brief exposition of the energy/es¬ 
sence distinction. Although his idea of Divine manifestation depended 
upon the co-essential nature of the Son and Spirit, it was not the 
Trinity’s common essence which was shown through God’s eternal 
manifestation. The apophaticism inherent in the Byzantine theological 
tradition had always stressed the unknowability of God’s essence and 
Gregory did likewise by using light as the medium of the Spirit’s 
manifestation (the word SKcpavaiq comes from the word for light, 
cpcoc; or cpdoq). Because there had been a recurring association be¬ 
tween light and life in Byzantine theology, it was natural for Gregory 
to draw upon it. In his theology, the Divine Life is shown through 
the Divine Light which is carried forth by the Holy Spirit and im¬ 
parted to man who receives and perceives it. 

This Divine Light reveals not the essence of God but His 
“manifestation” or those qualities of the Godhead which are recogniz¬ 
able and therefore not identifiable with the essence. These qualities 
are not restricted to merely light, but Gregory has used radiance as 
the most obvious expression of the manifestation which comes from 
the Father, goes forth from the Godhead in the Holy Spirit but is 
expressed in the Son. Even if man does not perceive this radiance, 
it still shines: 

Clearly, the Spirit is imparted, given and sent through the 
Son to those who are in a fiit state to receive Him ... But 
He is manifested (EKcpociVETcci), shines (£KXoqnt£i), and 
revealed ((pocvEpooToa) eternally. 9 

This passage establishes that the manifestation of the Spirit should 
not be confused merely with His temporal mission. Through the Son 

8 Op. cit., cols. 240A, 240BC, 241 A. 

9 Gregory of Cyprus, Apologia , P. G. 142, col. 260C. 
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the “manifestation” is carried eternally since the Son shares in the 
essence of the Spirit eternally. By this formula, the timeless relation¬ 
ship between the Son and the Spirit is proclaimed. In the theology 
of Gregory of Cyprus, the use of Divine Light also brings the com¬ 
plete rejection of a spatial scheme of the Trinity. Using the concept 
of light, Gregory has actually transformed the metaphor of the sun 
and its rays so often used to explain the Trinity. In his thought, the 
rays from the Father-source are the Son yet the Spirit is the boundless 
circumference of the Father within which the uncreated light of the 
Trinity is carried. No longer is there any separation, the light ex¬ 
perienced belongs intimately to all three Persons. 

The abandonment of both time and space in Gregory’s explana¬ 
tion underlines the eternal and uncreated character of God’s mani¬ 
festation. Completely stripping these conceptions away, Gregory 
demonstrates that God interacts freely with His creation through His 
glory and that He cannot be limited to essence alone because this 
would make Him inactive. This brings us to the very threshold of the 
Palamite conception of God. It is not through the essence that God 
interacts but through His manifestation or “energy” as Palamas would 
say. Both the necessity of abandoning spatial analogies with reference 
to God and the refusal to limit Him to His essence became the key¬ 
stones of the Palamite system. 10 

Although Gregory of Cyprus does not reflect upon man’s re¬ 
ception of the Divine manifestation at length, he uses the human 
condition to emphasize the antinomy of the essence and the mani¬ 
festation. Both are present simultaneously yet only the manifestation 
is distinguishable while the essence remains forever hidden. To clarify 
this point, he even uses the term “energy” as a synonym for mani¬ 
festation: 

(And) if the greater enhypostasized essence of the Para¬ 
clete is energy (svEpysia), are we, who receive the gift 
(&cop£a) and resplendence, participating and caught in 
the essence? And what truth have those shown who say 
that the Divine is participate by the energies themselves 
and the resplendence? How is it that St. Athanasius says 
the way of the Spirit is made by energies and resplend¬ 
ences? 11 

Here, the Patriarch stops, affirming the concept of synergy but not 

10 Cf. Gregory Palamas, Defense des saintes hesychastes, ed. J. Meyen- 
dorff (Louvain, 1959), Triad I, pp. 112-114; idem., Capita , P. G. 150, 
col. 1216D. 

11 Gregory of Cyprus, De Processione, P. G. 142, col. 290A. 
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explaining it. This task was eventually taken up by Palamas who 
reaffirmed the concept of theosis in doing so. If Gregory of Cyprus’ 
theology seems to end abruptly at this point, it must be remembered 
that the circumstances which prompted his theological speculation 
(namely the filioque debate) placed a greater emphasis on the inter¬ 
nal life of the Trinity than on its economic life. Nonetheless, the 
experiential aspect of Gregory of Cyprus’ theology matches that of 
Gregory Palamas in its vision of God in glory. Gregory of Cyprus’ 
exposition of God’s glory is never far from the experience of the 
hesychasts defended by Gregory Palamas. Just as Gregory of Cyprus 
insists upon the actual experience of the Divine Light, so does Gregory 
Palamas. This experience does not occur in the imagination or through 
the reason but through direct experience. 12 It must be stressed that 
Gregory of Cyprus provides no method for the attainment of this 
experience but he never doubts it as a real possibility. 

Following this necessarily brief survey of Gregory of Cyprus’ 
viewpoint and its connection with Palamite theology, some compari¬ 
sons can be made with those theologians who preceded the late 
thirteenth-century Patriarch and wrote on the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, an important “stepping stone” to the energy/essence distinc¬ 
tion. For all the controversy the filioque caused in the middle Byzan¬ 
tine period, there was practically no attempt to clarify the issue of 
the procession of the Holy Spirit on the part of Eastern theologians. 
What they particularly ignored was the problem of the eternal re¬ 
lationship of the Son to the Spirit. Photius’ viewpoint or lack of one 
had sealed any further speculation on that problem as far as they 
were concerned. According to Photius, the Spirit proceeded from the 
Father only and the Son had almost no participation whatsoever in 
the temporal mission of the Spirit. Concerning such patristic formulae 
as “through the Son,” he remained mute. Those theologians who 
argued that Photius’ opinion was truly reflective of the attitude of 
the Church used an argumentum ex silentio for, more often than not, 
he did not address himself at length to pressing pneumatological 
problems. 

While the eternal relationship of the Son to the Spirit became 
a dead issue at Byzantium in the centuries after Photius, theological 
speculation continued in other areas. When the Spirit was discussed, 
it was largely in terms of the xapiapocTa or gifts dispensed in His 
temporal mission. 13 Both Symeon the New Theologian and Nicholas, 

12 Cf. G. Palamas, Defense des saintes hisychastes, ed. J. Meyendorff 
(Louvain, 1959), Triad I, p. 14. 

13 1 am indebted to G. Patacsi for the following observations on the charis¬ 
mata which are found in his article “Palamism Before Palamas.” 
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Bishop of Methone, gave attention to this but said only that the 
charismata are distributed temporally by the hypostasis of the Spirit 
alone though belonging to the entire Trinity. 14 A contemporary of 
Gregory of Cyprus, the hieromonk Hierotheus, also made this ob¬ 
servation but went a step further by underlining the close relationship 
between the Spirit and the Son in sharing the charismata as they are 
distributed temporally. 15 Even when the problem of the procession 
of the Holy Spirit was seriously raised once again at thirteenth-century 
Byzantium, the charismata issue had become so prevalent that it 
confused Nicephorus Blemmydes. He identified the charismata as 
the hypostasis of the Spirit and proclaimed that there was no difference 
between the charismata and (in his belief) the procession of the 
Spirit from the Father and the Son! 16 

It can be seen from this digression that speculation concerning 
the eternal relationship between the Son and Spirit really did disappear 
in Byzantium from the late ninth to the early thirteenth centuries 
although theologians continually addressed themselves to the problem 
of the charismata which the Spirit distributed temporally. Obviously, 
these theologians were dealing with the idea of the charismata in com¬ 
plete isolation from the eternal existence of the Spirit. And when 
Blemmydes attempted to make a connection, he did not know how to 
separate the charismata from the Spirit’s hypostasis. When the question 
of the filioque was forced into the open at late thirteenth-century 
Byzantium, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was still very much as 
it had been in Photius’ time. Even Photius had allowed for the 
charismata, so the speculation concerning these was not a radical 
departure from his position. 17 This must be stressed so that it will not 
be thought that these discussions greatly affected the Byzantine view 
of the eternal existence of the Spirit. 

Nonetheless, it is the charismata which Patacsi considers as the 
important leitmotiv of the “Palamism before Palamas” which he feels 
had already evolved by the arrival of Gregory of Cyprus upon the 
theological scene. The principal problem with this thesis is that the 
theologians whom Patacsi cites never saw beyond the temporal aspect 

14 Symeon the New Theologian, Traites theologiques et ethiques 1 (Sources 
Chretiennes 122, Paris, 1966), p. 209; 2 (Sources Chretiennes 129, Paris, 
1967), pp. 12, 78, 98; Catecheses 2 (Sources Chretiennes 104, Paris, 1964), 
pp. 196, 368; Hymnes 2 (Sources Chretiennes 174, Paris, 1971), pp. 70, 384. 
Nicolas of Methone, quoted in A. Demetrakopolos, ’EKKXr]aL 0 OTiKr) 
Bi6Xio0riKq (Leipzig, 1866), p. 208. 

15 All of Hierotheus’ work remains unpublished, so I am dependent 
on the remarks of G. Patacsi here. 

16 N. Blemmydes, De Processione , P. G. 142, col, 540. 

17 Photius, Mystagogia, P. G. 102, col. 337. 
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of the charismata, an important step in arriving at a true under¬ 
standing of the energy/essence distinction. Only with Gregory of 
Cyprus’ insistence that an eternal relationship between the Son and 
Spirit be proclaimed, a viewpoint totally absent from the middle 
Byzantine period, could this occur. As has been shown, the charis¬ 
mata had been used only in the temporal sense of the Spirit’s mission 
to the world, but the sharing of the same essence eternally by the 
Son and Spirit meant that the charismata also had to be shared eter¬ 
nally. It does not appear that it was the discussions of theologians 
since the time of Photius which inspired Gregory but the early Church 
Fathers. While it could be implied that the constant attention given 
to the charismata since Photius acted as a catalyst in Gregory’s mind, 
he never once quotes from a theologian later than John of Damascus. 
Hence, Gregory’s position owed more to Byzantine theology prior 
to Photius than to theological speculation after him. 

Since all three hypostases of the Trinity share the same charac¬ 
teristics other than the relation of origin which distinguishes them from 
one another, the charismata belong to Father, Son and Spirit. Because 
of the changeless nature of the Trinity, Gregory saw that these charis¬ 
mata had a dimension other than that of their temporal distribution. 
These charismata, always a property of the Divine, are also the 
“manifestation” of his theology. He demonstrated their eternal nature 
by stressing that the “manifestation” was shown in the Spirit through 
the Son from the Father even before man could experience it at his 
creation. Through the concept of light, the Patriarch further demon¬ 
strated the uncreated character of this “manifestation.” To reach his 
conclusion, Gregory uses principally Athanasius, Gregory Thauma- 
tourgos, Cyril of Alexandria, Maximus the Confessor, Pseudo-Dio¬ 
nysius, Gregory of Nyssa, and John of Damascus. 

A semantic problem arises in identifying Gregory’s concept of 
manifestation with both patristic terminology and the idea of the 
charismata expressed by theologians from the ninth through the 
thirteenth centuries. Although the word £K<pavau;, itself traceable 
to Pseudo-Dionysius, predominates in Gregory’s writings to represent 
his idea of manifestation, he identifies it with other words, especially 
dvapysioc (energy), and (gift), all having occurred 

as early as Athanasius of Alexandria in describing the operations of 
God. 18 In speaking of the gifts of the Spirit dispensed temporally, 
theologians of the middle Byzantine period used the word £V£py£icx 

18 Pseudo-Dionysius, De divinis nominibus , P. G. 3, col. 640D, introduced 
by Gregory in Tomus fidei, P. G. 142, col. 241 A. Athanasius, Epistola l ad 
Serapionem, P, G. 26, col. 600C, introduced by Gregory in Apologia , Migne, 
P. G. 142, col. 260B, and De Processione , idem., col. 289D. 
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interchangeably with x a p^am- 19 Despite the semantic similarity 
between the patristic and middle Byzantine usage, it was not until 
Gregory of Cyprus that all the terms were seen as synonyms. From 
these comparisons, it can be seen that the terminology used in de¬ 
scribing Divine action or operation was a rather free one and rather 
indefinite in revealing the full nature of the operations themselves. 

Patacsi’s identification between Palamite theology and the charis¬ 
mata rests upon the willingness of middle Byzantine theologians to 
consider the charismata as part of the whole of Divinity and as par¬ 
ticipate by man. Despite this, these theologians were still some 
distance from the Palamite conception of God. In addition to their 
limitation of the charismata to the temporal sphere and their failure 
to relate these to the eternal existence of the Spirit, they offered crude 
spatial conceptions in linking the charismata to the essence itself. 20 
Their concepts seems almost obscurantist when compared to those 
of Gregory of Cyprus. Never is the problem of the significance of the 
charismata in relation to the Divine essence and hypostases adequately 
solved. In contrast, Gregory of Cyprus’ theology immediately recog¬ 
nized that ‘eternal manifestation’ (the supra-temporal aspect of the 
charismata) expressed another plane of the Divine, completely equal 
with yet distinct from the self-existence of the Trinity in essence and 
hypostases. Through the radiance of the Glory of God, the existence 
of the Trinity ad extra was proclaimed. By concentrating upon the 
concept of light, Gregory was able to offer a far more sophisticated 
viewpoint than any of the theologians concerned with the charismata. 
It proved particularly useful in overcoming the spatial analogy prob¬ 
lem which plagued his predecessors. 

Gregory of Cyprus added a very important element to the de¬ 
velopment of “Palamism before Palamas.” In clarifying the eternal 
relationship between the Son and Spirit, he not only showed a creative 
solution to the filioque problem, something which had been lacking 
since Photius, but also demonstrated the significance of his solution 
in relating the Divine to the created order. Gregory’s theology is not 
a denial of the positions which his predecessors had formulated 
concerning Divine action but a clarification of their ideas. Further¬ 
more, his concentration on the eternal rather than the temporal nature 
of Divine action brought Byzantine theology much closer to the Pala¬ 
mite conception of God. If there is doctrinal “development” (i.e. 
clarification) to be found in a “Palamism before Palamas” which 
stretches from the early Fathers to the fourteenth-century theologian 
himself, the role of Gregory of Cyprus cannot be denied. 

19 Cf. the references in n. 14 above. 

,0 Cf. the examples given in G. Patacsi, op. cit. n. 4, pp. 65-70. 
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It still remains to consider Patacsi’s contention that Palamism 
had already been accepted by the Church by the time of Gregory of 
Cyprus. Here, historical circumstances show otherwise. Gregory’s 
proclamation of “eternal manifestation” in the Tomos he wrote at 
the end of the Council of 1285, that most complete exposition of 
“Palamism before Palamas,” was greeted with some hostility. Some 
of the intended signatories refused to sign the Tomos because they 
could not distinguish between the actual coming into being of the 
Spirit and his eternal manifestation. 21 The next four years saw one 
fresh controversy after another over the concept of eternal manifesta¬ 
tion, and the Patriarch eventually resigned. 22 Surely, if all the im¬ 
plications of “Palamism” had been fully accepted by Byzantine the¬ 
ologians, Gregory’s theology would also have been accepted without 
a stir. Just as the middle Byzantine theologians failed to understand 
the full implication of the charismata, Gregory’s contemporaries re¬ 
mained confused by the concept of manifestation. 

It could be argued that some ecclesiastical definitions were 
endorsing Palamism, at least implicitly, prior to the thirteenth 
century. For instance the local Constantinopolitan councils of 1156 
and 1157 decreed that all Divine acts ad extra are Trinitarian and 
not limited to any one person of the Trinity. 23 Once again, however, 
just like the speculation of middle Byzantine theologians regarding 
the charismata, this decision concerned only the temporal sphere. 

Research has shown that “Palamism” was always inherent in the 
Tradition of the Church. Although latent in the writings of the early 
Fathers, its concepts were gradually clarified as the centuries passed. 
Much study remains to be done concerning this process of clarifica¬ 
tion, particularly during the thirteenth century. Since all the evidence 
has not yet been examined, any attempt to pinpoint the instance when 
the acceptance of “Palamism before Palamas” became an actuality 
in the life of the Church is not particularly easy. Even when its 
patristic foundations were expressed so convincingly by an individual 
such as Gregory of Cyprus, voices of opposition could still be heard. 


21 G. Pachymeres, De Andronico Palaeologo , ed. I. Bekker in Corpus 
Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae (Bonn, 1835), pp. 111-114. 

22 G. Pachymeres, op. cit. n. 21, pp. 115-133. 

28 J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology , (Oxford, 1975), p. 187. 
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Penie and Musikiia: 

Aesthetic Changes in Russian Liturgical Singing 
During the Seventeenth Century* 


Vladimir Morosan 


The history of Russian music, like the history of the Russian 
nation, can be seen as a constant struggle between the forces of 
native self-determination on the one hand and pervasive and un¬ 
relenting foreign influence on the other. From the founding of the 
first Russian state ca. 862 A.D. and especially after the acceptance 
of Christianity from Byzantium in 988, the Russians have willingly 
and consciously, and sometimes unwillingly and unconsciously, 
opened themselves to religious, cultural and artistic influences from 
foreign nations. At the same time, Russian thought never ceased to 
nurture a sense of a special and unique destiny, rooted in its national 
consciousness. 

The fundamental contradiction between these two processes 
resulted in what James H. Billington has described as “the irony of 
Russian history”: the same periods in which nationalistic and 
xenophobic sentiments were the strongest were also characterized 
by the greatest and most far-reaching changes brought about by 
Western influence. 1 

It is common to point to the eighteenth century, particularly 
the reign of Peter the Great (reigned 1696-1725), as the major 
turning point in Russian history, when Russia was forcibly wrested 
from a lingering medievalism and thrust into the complex stream of 
modem European history. Such a view, however, represents an utter 
oversimplification. The drama of Russia’s confrontation with the 
West, indeed the very script for Peter’s highly visible reforms, began 
to be written at least a century earlier. During the seventeenth century 


* The author wishes to dedicate this article to Prof. Johann von Gardner, 
of the University of Munich, on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. 

1 Janies H. Billington, The Icon and the Axe: An Interpretive History 
of Russian Culture (New York: Vintage Books, 1970), p. 590ff. 
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a series of events took place without which not only a figure having 
Peter’s particular political and cultural orientation could not have 
appeared, but also Russia would not have been able physically to 
accommodate the wholesale importation of Western European 
culture. 

By the eighteenth century cultural borrowing was, of course, 
not an unprecedented phenomenon in the Russian experience. The 
illiterate pagan Slavic tribes that in 988 accepted Christianity 
absorbed, in addition to theology and ritual, the totality of the highly 
developed Byzantine culture, including architecture, pictorial art, 
literature, music, and social and political modes of behavior. In the 
fifteenth century architects and artisans were brought from Italy to 
build and decorate the great cathedrals of the Moscow Kremlin. 
Throughout the first six centuries of Russian history there was a 
steady stream of Westerners — diplomats, merchants, and artists — 
moving in and out of Russia, inevitably bringing with them the fruits 
of Western European cultural development. 

Throughout these centuries, however, native Russian culture 
was developing also. As the ecclesiastical ties with Constantinople 
weakened, the original artistic forms borrowed from Byzantium be¬ 
came progressively transformed, responding to the artistic require¬ 
ments and sensibilities of the Russian people. Russian iconography 
took on a distinctive character, epitomized in the creations of such 
great masters as Andrei Rublev (1370-1430). Russian literature was 
enriched by historical chronicles and epics and by liturgical poetry 
composed for services glorifying native Russian saints. Russian 
liturgical singing developed a distinctive melodic character and a 
notation that differed substantially from originally adopted Byzantine 
forms. By the seventeenth century all of these artistic forms were 
seemingly sufficiently well-defined and well-established to hold their 
own against any outside intrusions. Historically, however, this 
proved not to be the case. In the mid-seventeenth century a profound 
crisis occurred, which undermined the very soul of the old order, 
pushing aside its artistic achievements and paving the way for new 
and foreign artistic forms that in no way related to those that had 
existed earlier. 

Among the arts most radically affected in the course of this 
crisis was music. Not only did the internal and external aspects of 
music, such as melodic content, texture and notation, undergo a 
complete change, but also the fundamental principles underlying the 
composition, nature and function of music exhibited a thoroughgoing 
reorientation. Never in the history of modern Western civilization 
has the music of any nation experienced such a profound change of 
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direction in so sudden a manner. The only way in which such a 
change can be understood is in the context of the larger historical 
events that shook Russia in the mid-seventeenth century. Yet one 
finds that while the substantive changes in Russian music of the 
period, particularly the external aspects (notation, texture), have 
been duly noted and described by music historians, 2 little attempt 
has been made to understand the deeper-lying questions dealing with 
the nature and function of music before and after the crisis. Moreover, 
no attempts at all have been made to see events in the musical realm 
from the perspective of events in the religious and political life of 
the Russian people. 

Fortunately, history has preserved numerous documents and 
other primary sources which enable one to gain some insight into 
the events and processes that occurred in seventeenth-century Russia. 
Some of these sources mention musical matters in passing, while 
a few deal specifically with music. Recently an anthology containing 
forty-eight such excerpts from primary sources of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries has been published by A. Rogov under the title 
MuzykaVnaia estetika Rossii XI-XVI1I vekov [Musical aesthetics 
of Russia from the eleventh to the eighteenth century]. 3 These source 
readings constitute the basis for the present inquiry into the sub¬ 
stance and nature of the changes that occurred in Russian music 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

From the outset it should be recognized that in speaking of 
Russian music before the mid-seventeenth century, one must speak 
almost exclusively of sacred music —the liturgical singing of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. This fact is recognized even by Soviet 
scholars, who as a rule tend to downplay the role of religion and the 
Church in Russian history. As Boris Asaf’ev points out, 

Religious art, having originated under the influence of 
Greek and Graeco-Slavic models, at once received stable, 
constructively solid and durable forms. Religion carried 
with itself culture, education, and guaranteed the unity of 
the state. It is natural then, that art should fall in step with 
the most organized cultural force. Moreover, the musical 
art. . . [of the church] was an art of written notation, 

2 See e.g., Antonin V. Preobrazhenskii, KuVtovaia muzyka v Rossii (The 
music of the cult in Russia, Leningrad: Academia, 1924), and Nikolai D. Us- 
penskii, Drevne-russkoe pevcheskoe iskussivo (The ancient-Russian art of 
singing, 2nd enlarged ed., Moscow: Sovetskii kompozitor, 1971). 

2 (Moscow: IzdateFstvo “Muzyka,” 1973). 
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while everyday secular art existed in the characteristic 
circumstances ... of oral tradition. 4 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the forces and processes that 
affected the history of the Russian Church should find their reflection 
in the music of the Church. 

Another clarification must be made in the area of terminology: 
the manifestation of the musical element in the liturgy of the 
Russian Orthodox Church before the mid-seventeenth century, and 
even today, is properly termed penie — singing. The term musikiia, 
which first appears in musical lexicons of the late sixteenth century, 
is reserved exclusively for instrumental music, until the late 
seventeenth century, when it begins to be applied to vocal music as 
well. 5 

The period during which the most dramatic and significant 
events pertaining to the aforementioned historical and artistic crisis 
occurred dates roughly from the years 1650 to 1680. However, as 
is usual with historical processes, the roots of these events go back 
much further, to the sixteenth and even the fifteenth centuries. The 
fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453 had a profound impact 
upon the national consciousness of Russia’s secular and ecclesiastical 
rulers. Fourteen hundred years after the founding of Christianity and 
nearly five hundred years after the establishment of the Russian 
Church, the Russians found themselves in a position to become the 
leaders of the entire Eastern Orthodox realm of Christendom. And 
just as their proselytizers and enlighteners, the Byzantine Greeks, 
were becoming political subjects and, to an extent, cultural prisoners 
of the infidel Turks, the Russians in 1480 threw off the yoke of the 
Mongol Horde, which had held their nation captive for 250 years. 
This event, which brought a new sense of political independence and 
importance to the new centralized state that was beginning to form 
under the leadership of Moscow, coupled with the fall of Constan¬ 
tinople, gave rise to the political and ecclesiastical vision of Moscow 
as the “Third Rome,” first proclaimed by Filofei of the Eleazer 
Monastery in Pskov in a letter of 1511 to Grand Prince Vasilii III: 

The church of old Rome fell because of the Apollinarian 
heresy, as to the second Rome — the Church of Constan- 

4 Boris Asafev, Russkaia muzyka: XIX i nachalo XX veka (Russian 
music: the 19th and the beginning of the 20ih century, Leningrad: Muzyka, 
1968; first published in 1930), p. 117. 

5 Nikolai F. Findeizen, Ocherki po istorii muzyki v Rossii (Essays on 
the history of music in Russia), vol. 1 (Moscow and Leningrad: Gosudarst- 
vennoe Izdatel’stvo, Muzsektor, 1928), p. 184. 
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tinople—it has been hewn by the axes of the Hagarenes. 

But this third, new Rome, the Universal Apostolic Church 
under thy mighty rule, radiates forth the Orthodox Christian 
faith to the ends of the earth more brightly than the sun ... 

In all the universe thou art the only Tsar of Christians... 

Hear me, pious Tsar, all Christian kingdoms have con¬ 
verged in thine alone. Two Romes have fallen, a third 
stands, a fourth there shall not be.. . 6 

The implication of these historical events for music can be 
seen from one of the earliest sources containing a mention of music, 
the Valaamskaia beseda , an anonymous treatise dating from the 
first half of the sixteenth century: 

Many are to be found among those who desire to 
become good singers on the kliros 7 that would begin to 
change the melodies after their own fashion, and each 
would set out to praise his own singing, but for not one 
of their melodies has there been a witness from Heaven, 
and neither shall there be. And for this reason it would be 
proper for the tsars and grand princes to unite the many 
chants and the many improper parts into a single chant, 
so that there would not be many. .. . 8 

From this excerpt one can draw several important observations 
concerning the view of music in sixteenth-century Russia. The writer 
takes a dim view of the subjective creativity of individual singer- 
composers, who would “change the melodies after their own fashion.” 
Evidently, there already existed at least in theory a recognized body 
of liturgical singing that was traditionally accepted as having “a 
witness from Heaven.” This “divinely witnessed” chant could not 
tolerate any personalized subjective re-interpretations; for such in¬ 
novations there “shall not be” any witness. 

The upspring of creativity that disturbs the author of the Valaam¬ 
skaia beseda is, in fact, observable in the written musical monuments 
that have come down to this day. Following the demise of the 
relatively centralized Kievan state in the thirteenth century, Russia 

* Billington, op. cit. 9 p. 58. 

7 Kliros (also krylos in early Russian sources) — the appointed place 
where the singers stood in Orthodox churches, usually to the right and the 
left of the ikonostasis. 

8 Valaamskaia beseda , in A. I. Rogov, ed., MuzykaVnaia estetika Rossii 
Xl-XVll vekov (Musical aesthetics of Russia in the 11th-17th centuries, 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Muzyka,” 1973; a collection of source readings), p. 58. 
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entered a period of feudal fragmentation during which the Byzantine 
culture originally adopted in Kiev was dispersed among a number 
of smaller city-states. As Uspenskii points out, the dispersion of 
musical culture served to bring liturgical singing closer to the folk 
masses and resulted in the development of a native Russian okto- 
echos , 9 patterned after but no longer identical to that of Byzantium. 10 

The feudal city-states spread over the vast heartland of central 
European Russia. Under prevailing conditions of political fragmenta¬ 
tion and comparative geographical isolation, liturgical singing could 
not have avoided developing a number of regional variants and 
divergent interpretations in spite of the fact that the Church had 
remained as a unifying influence. Now, however, in the sixteenth 
century, when political power was again becoming centralized and 
was in a position to assume leadership over the entire Eastern 
Christian world, such diversity in liturgical singing could no longer 
be tolerated. Therefory the author of the Beseda makes an appeal 
to the “tsars and great princes to unite the many chants... into a 
single chant.” 

This appeal to centralized secular authority to bring order into 
liturgical singing is the first of many such appeals that can be found 
among the primary sources of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
If divine witness from Heaven could not be had, the temporal au¬ 
thority of the Grand Duke would suffice. But while such an appeal 
for guidance from a high secular authority may be understandable 
from the point of view of desiring to maintain the purity of the 
Orthodox faith, it rendered Russian musical art very inflexible and 
subject to the whims and predilections of secular rulers who were 
often in no position to make artistic judgments. Devoid of an inner 
faith in its own creative instincts and acting as a servant to the ritual 
of the Church, music lacked the resiliency to withstand the larger 
vicissitudes of the secular state. 

The exhortation found in the Valaamskaia beseda did not bring 
about immediate results, however. In 1551 Tsar Ivan IV (“the 
Terrible”) called together the Stoglav Council , n the task of which 
was to decide a number of issues pertaining to political, religious and 

9 Slavonic: osmoglasie — a system organizing liturgical chant melodies 
according to eight tones or modes. The Russian system of tones, in contrast 
to the Gregorian and Byzantine systems, was not differentiated by different 
scales or modes; rather, it employed characteristic melodic formulae, known 
as popevki, to distinguish one tone from another. 

10 Uspenskii, op. cit ., p. 69. 

11 Literally, the Council of a Hundred Chapters. The proceedings of the 
Council, cast in question and answer form, were organized into a hundred 
chapters. 
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social life in his new empire, which now included the vast reaches 
of Siberia and portions of southern Russia formerly under the rule 
of the Tatars. The council made a number of pronouncements con¬ 
cerning church ritual and singing, including the direction that 

.. . church singing [should be performed! completely and 
properly in all respects, according to the tradition of the 
Holy Apostles and Holy Fathers, following the divine 
Rule and sacred regulations, changing nothing. 12 

No attempt was made, however, to codify the liturgical chant. 
The direction to “change nothing” implicitly recognized the already 
existing diversity mentioned by the author of the Valaamskaia be- 
seda. In fact the long reign of Ivan IV (reigned 1533-1584) is 
marked by a great upsurge of creativity in the realm of liturgical 
chant. Within the limitations imposed by the texts, the order of the 
liturgy and the theoretical system of the eight tones, Russian singers 
of this period succeeded in cultivating the purely musical plane of 
their art: a retrospective seventeenth-century treatise relates, that 

... the old masters who lived in Muscovy... [under! 

Tsar and Grand Duke Ivan Vasil’evich. . . sang the kokiz- 
nik 13 and podobnik 14 by memory for the purposes of study; 
therefore they knew the system of pitches (soglasie ) and 
the neumes ( znamia ) extensively, composing [melodies 
for new texts! and setting the neumes by heart [i.e., in the 
manner of improvisation]. 15 

Whereas the melodies from before the middle of the sixteenth 
century can be truly regarded as anonymous, the second half of the 
century reveals, for the first time, an entire pleiad of composers who 
were involved in the creation of new chant melodies. 16 Tsar Ivan him- 

12 Stoglav , quoted in Antonin V. Preobrazhenskii, Vopros o edinoglasnom 
penii v russkoi tserkvi XVII veka (The question of non-simultaneous singing 
in the Russian Church of the 17th century, St. Petersburg: Obshchestvo 
Liubitelei Drevnei Pis’mennosti, 1904; serial no. 155), p. 4. 

13 Kokiznik — a book containing selections of melodic formulae be¬ 
longing to each of the eight tones, which could be used for texts of variable 
length and metric construction. 

14 Podobnik — a book of fixed melodies to be used for new hymn texts 
of a specifiic metrical form (e.g., stichera, troparia). 

35 Vasilii M. Metallov, Bogosluzhebnoe penie russkoi tserkvi v period 
domongoVskii (The liturgical singing of the Russian Church in the pre-Mongol 
period, Moscow, 1912), p. 268. 

16 A seventeenth-century treatise names the following individuals: the 
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self was reputed as a great patron of church singing; he gathered 
some of the best composers at his court and is credited with the 
composition of several stichera — hymns in praise of the newly- 
canonized St. Peter, Metropolitan of Moscow. 17 

The increase of liturgico-musical creativity was brought about 
in part by the necessity to create new hymns and services to a number 
of Russian saints canonized by the church councils of 1547 and 1549. 
However, seen in a more general light, one cannot avoid perceiving 
in this activity a distant glimmer or reflection of Western European 
humanism. In spite of the great geographical and ideological barriers 
that separated Muscovy from the events of Western Europe, there 
is ample evidence that humanistic ideas and artistic developments 
were felt in Moscow. The theologian and scholar Maksim the Greek 
(d. 1556), educated in Italy and invited to Moscow for the correction 
of liturgical service books, brought with himself the ideas of Plato 
and Aristotle, as well as a reverence for classical literature and 
poetry. One of Ivan the Terrible’s most influential courtiers, Prince 
Andrei Kurbskii, spent a good deal of time in Roman Catholic Poland 
and Lithuania, where he developed a love for the Greek and Latin 
classics of antiquity. As early as 1490, the Augustinian monk Johann 
Salvator, an organist, had been brought to Moscow from Rome by 
the brother of Sophia Paleologos, the Greek wife of Ivan III. 18 One 
can only imagine what effect the appearance of a trained Western 
musican from the era of Obrecht and Josquin may have had in the 
midst of Russian unison chant. Russian emissaries such as Dmitrii 
Gerasimov, who visited Rome in 1525, brought back glowing reports 
of the splendor of Renaissance polyphony. 

The new sense of political importance of the Muscovite rulers 
provided an attentive ear to descriptions of pomp and ceremony from 
abroad. Under Grand Duke Ivan III (reigned 1462-1505) the first 
court kapella , numbering 30-35 singers was established, modelled 
after reports of similar establishments at the courts of European 
rulers. The kapella , known at this time as the gosudarevy pevchie 
d'iaki — the sovereign’s singers — is credited by Findeizen with the 

priest Feodor, called Khristianin, of Moscow; the brothers Savva and Vasilii 
Rogov, of Novgorod; Savva Rogov’s pupils, Ivan Nos and Stefan Golysh; Ivan 
Lukoshko, employed by the merchants Stroganov; Isaia; Market Bezborodyi, 
and others. Each of these masters is credited with having contributed com¬ 
positions in a particular liturgical genre: Feodor Khristianin — Gospel 
Stichera, Markel — the Psalter, Ivan Nos — the Triodia, etc. Cited in Rogov, 
op. cit., p. 44. 

17 An example is given in Findeizen, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 244-45. 

18 Ibid., p. 239. 
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introduction, in the second half of the sixteenth century, of the first 
examples of polyphony notated in written form. 19 

While this early polyphony, known as strochnoe penie — linear 
singing — consisted primarily of composing added voices to existing 
chant melodies, the second half of the sixteenth century was also 
marked by the appearance of demestvennoe penie , freely composed 
polyphonic singing not governed by the traditional code of eight 
tones, which was used on particularly festive occasions and in extra- 
liturgical celebrations. 20 

If the manifestation of nascent humanism in Muscovy needs 
any further illustration, it can be found in one of the earliest 
references to the supposed origins of church singing in Russia, from 
the Stepennaia kniga of 1563: 

Thanks to the faith of the Christ-loving Iaroslav [grand- 
prince of Kiev, 1010-10541 there came to him from 
TSar’grad [Constantinople! three singers, inspired by God, 
with their families. From them originated in the Russian 
land angel-like singing, wonderful osmoglasie and espe¬ 
cially, three-part sweet singing [strochnoe penie 1 and the 
most beautiful demestvennoe penie to the praise and glory 
of God, and His Holy Mother, and all the saints, for the 
churchly and sweet comfort of souls and the decoration 
[of the churchl, for the benefit of the hearers, for moving 
the souls and softening the hearts. 21 

The Stepennaia kniga was a massive volume that attempted to 
trace the geneologies of the Muscovite tsars to miracle-working 

19 Ibid,, p. 243. This does not preclude the possibility that polyphony 
could have existed in Russia much earlier in the form of improvised hetero¬ 
phony. While the earliest examples of notated polyphony exhibit characteristics 
of heterophonic deviations from a single melody, very soon afterwards there 
begin to appear primitive attempts at more independent part-writing. Un¬ 
doubtedly the development of polyphonic composition was held back by the 
shortcomings of the ideographic staffless neume notation, which made the 
temporal coordination of the different voices very ambiguous. For a technical 
discussion of early Russian polyphony see: V. Beliaev, “Early Russian Poly¬ 
phony,” Studia Memoriae Belae Bartok Sacra (Budapest: 1956) and Us- 
penskii, op. cit . 

20 IUrii Arbatskii, Etiudy po istorii russkoi muzyki (Etudes in the history 
of Russian music. New York: Izdatel’stvo imeni CHekhova, 1956), p. 166. 
Monophonic demestvennoe penie for festive liturgical and extraliturgical 
occasions is mentioned in sources from as early as the 15th century, but the 
first written monuments date from the second half of the 16th century. 

21 Stepennaia kniga, in Rogov, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 
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saints and emperors of antiquity in an effort to justify the despotic 
rule of Ivan the Terrible. 22 In its references to the origins of singing 
it is patently inaccurate, since both the three-part strochnoe penie and 
desmestvennoe penie were recent developments. As to the discussion 
concerning the purpose of singing in church, one finds here a full 
recognition of the humanistic aspects of musical art — decorating of 
the church service, moving the souls and softening the hearts by its 
sweetness. 

If the apologists of Ivan who authored the Stepennaia kniga 
felt it necessary to defend the humanistic novelties of his time by 
linking them to semi-mythological Byzantine origins, it was for good 
reason: the same ideas and events that were embraced by a small, 
enlightened sector of Muscovite society generated an intense wave 
of xenophobia and reaction, which in the second half of Ivan’s reign 
(roughly from 1565 on) all but extinguished the few sparks of 
humanism that had fallen on Russian soil. Even earlier Maksim the 
Greek had been confined to a monastery for expressing allegedly 
heretical views. In 1565 Prince Kurbskii fled to Lithuania, along with 
the operators of a printing press that had been functioning in 
Moscow. Moreover, everything new and unfamiliar was increasingly 
identified with the Roman Catholic Church — Latinstvo — and thus 
opposed on doctrinal, religious grounds. 

Indeed there was reason to mistrust the “Latins.” The Russian 
Orthodox Church had been invited to participate in the Florentine 
Union of 1439 but rejected the offer. The Western borders of Russia 
were constantly under attack by militaristic Teutonic Knights and 
proselytising Jesuits. The entire south-western portion of Russia, 
including Kiev, the cradle of Russian statehood, had fallen to Roman 
Catholic Poland and Lithuania. And in 1596, a group of Orthodox 
hierarchs in these western lands agreed to a unia , recognizing the 
canonical authority of the Bishop of Rome. But it was not until the 
death of Tsar Boris Godunov in 1605, which touched off a chaotic 
and bloody interregnum (1605-1613), that Muscovy experienced 
the full brunt of Latin fury. 

The various pretenders to the Russian throne who appeared at 
this time were supported politically and militarily by Roman Catholic 
Poland; twice, in 1605 and 1610, Polish armies stormed and occupied 
Moscow. The entourage of the first pretender, False Dimitry, included 
Polish musicians and Roman clerics, and musically their presence did 
not go unnoticed in Muscovite society. The entrance into Moscow 
of Dmitry’s bride, Marina Mnishek, was accompanied by a brass 


22 Billington, op. cit ., p. 68. 
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ensemble playing a “marvellous concert.” 23 The wedding and corona¬ 
tion celebrations included balls and masquerades modelled on those 
of the Polish court. Never before had Moscow heard this type of 
music. To serve the religious needs of the invaders a Roman Catholic 
church was opened in Moscow with organ playing and singing in 
parts which led the Moscow Patriarch Germogen to exclaim: “The 
singing of the Latins I cannot bear to hear!” 24 

The “Time of Troubles,” as the interregnum came to be known, 
was brought to an end by the election to the throne in 1613 of Tsar 
Mikhail Romanov. Gradually the foreign invaders were expelled, 
leaving in their wake an intense suspicion and hatred of foreigners 
in general and Roman Catholics in particular. But Russia came out 
of the Time of Troubles ruined materially and shaken spiritually. 
The intrigues, treachery and civil strife that had reigned supreme 
for eight years undermined the belief that Moscow was indeed the 
“third Rome,” the “new Israel” chosen by God. In its first open 
confrontation with the West, Russia had been deeply humiliated, 
having had to rely on thousands of foreign mercenaries to drive out 
the invaders. Never before had so many Russian people come into 
contact with so many Westerners. 

The obvious reaction of the new Moscow rulers was to attempt 
to return the national consciousness to the old mainstays of religious 
exclusivity “as it had been under the previous great sovereigns.” 25 
On the other hand the Time of Troubles had exposed the weakness 
of the old order by comparison to that of the West, and the more 
enlightened minds in Moscow realized that the only way to counteract 
the continuing influence of the West was to strengthen the native 
culture by means of knowledge and education. Ironically, the only 
place where Russia could turn for knowledge and education was. .. 
the West. From this point onward, a cleavage began to form in the 
heart of Russian society between those who looked to the West for 
a solution to Russia’s problems and those who felt threatened by 
Western influences, sensing perhaps intuitively that Western ideas 
were fundamentally opposed to the theocentric society of old Russia 
and would ultimately bring about its downfall. 

The musical developments of the first half of the seventeenth 
century reflect these conflicting social and cultural currents. On the 
one hand there are the first signs of a theoretically better-informed 
and critical approach to church singing — the result of increased 
contact with other Orthodox churches. At the same time, however, 

23 Findeizen, op. cit. y p. 252. 

24 Preobrazhenskii, KuVtovaia muzyka ..., p. 46. 

25 Platonov, Moskva i zapad ..., p. 56. 
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there is a sense of futility at one’s own ignorance, bordering on self- 
deprecation. Both of these elements are present in an anonymous 
appeal ( Poslanie ) to Patriarch Germogen, written still during the 
turbulent Time of Troubles: 

There exists, master, in our stolpovoe 26 and troestroch- 
noe 27 penie ... something which is called khabuva , also 
pronounced sometimes ine ine khebuve , and these words 
ine ine khebuve ... are included in the lines of the Stichera- 
ria and have neumes set to them; the khabuva is signified 
by a fita , 28 and when they sing, they pronounce kha¬ 
buva .. some say that where khebuve is said, this means 
KHriste Bozhe [“Christ God,” nominativel, and where 
khabuva — KHrista Boga [“to Christ God”]. Others say 
that praise is being offered unto God, while still others think 
this is done for the sake of beauty, and still others think 
that it doesn’t mean anything, but merely the fita is pro¬ 
nounced. And it seems, master, that all of us are wallowing 
in darkness, no one knowing the truth, and it remains un¬ 
known from where this is taken, and in what language is 
said... , 29 

What the author of the Poslanie is referring to is the practice 
of executing melismas on the syllables of various Byzantine musical 
terms (e.g., aneanes, nenagia, neanes ), as well as apparent nonsense 
syllables ( ine ine khebuve , etc.). These terms, which may have 
once had practical significance, in later centuries lost all meaning but 
continued to be faithfully copied into the texts of liturgical singing 
books, making the sung text virtually unintelligible. No longer one 
to accept tradition uncritically, the writer has attempted diligently 
to discover the origin of these nonsensical syllables: he relates to 
the patriarch that he has asked four Greek clergymen-scholars living 
in Moscow at the time, and was told that the word khabuva does not 
appear in either Greek or any other language. 

While he expresses concern for the theological implications of 
nonsense syllables in the liturgical text, the thing that seems to 
disturb the author of the Poslanie the most is basic ignorance and 

26 Neumatic chant (monophonic) that follows the eight-week cycle of 
tones. 

27 Three-voiced “linear” polyphony. 

28 An extended melisma on a single word, marked in neumatic notation 
with the Slavonic letter 0 — fita (Greek theta). 

29 Poslanie k Patriarkhu Germogenu o zloupotreblenii v tserkovnom penii 
“khabuva” in Rogov, op. cit ., pp. 62-3. 
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the inability to explain this phenomenon to others — fellow Orthodox 
or non-Orthodox, of whom there were certainly many in Moscow 
at the time he was writing: 

If, master, we neglect to mention or pay attention to [this 
matter]... or any other matter that is not understood ... 
and if it should occur that we are asked [about this! by 
non-Orthodox or Orthodox believers, and we do not give 
an answer, we shall cause great shame to ourselves and to 
our faith. 30 

Therefore he exhorts the authorities to look into the matter and 
decide whether the continued inclusion of the word khabuva on 
melismas is proper and whether such words have any historical 
justification: 

If His Royal Majesty, the Tsar, and Your Holiness 
shall desire it, the fita khabuva can continue to be sung, 
only without being named [i.e., without pronouncing the 
meaningless word!... . Therefore you, O sanctified master 
and teacher, should look into this matter to the end: whether 
it is all correct or was falsely invented by some unknown 
ignoramuses. 31 

Equally problematic was the relationship of the Russian Or¬ 
thodox Church in matters of liturgical text and ritual to other Eastern 
Orthodox churches among whom Moscow was seeking to develop 
and maintain a position of preeminence. The discovery of meaning¬ 
less syllables in liturgical hymns by the author of the Poslanie to 
Patriarch Germogen had merely scratched the surface of a much 
deeper problem that had permeated Russian singing books. 

Beginning in approximately the fourteenth century, the verna¬ 
cular Slavonic language spoken in Russia began to devoice the half¬ 
vowels 'h and b, which had formerly been voiced. As a result, the 
syllabic structure of numerous words changed radically: a three- 
syllable word such as nb Hbcb, for example, now became a one-syllable 
word — AHecb. In neumatic chant-books, however, this linguistic 
change presented a problem, since the syllables that had now fallen 
silent still had neumes written above them. There were two obvious 
solutions: either to change the relationship of the music to the text, 
treating the several pitches that had been sung to several syllables 

30 Ibid., p. 64. 

S1 Ibid., pp. 63-4. 
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in the old text as a melisma over a single syllable in the new, or to 
change the melodic contour to conform to the new text while retaining 
the same relative number of pitches per syllable. 

As logical as either of these solutions may appear, Russian 
singers did neither. Instead, they chose to maintain the archaic text, 
gradually replacing the half-voiced and b with the fully-voiced o 
and e. What resulted was a phenomenon known as razdeVnorechie, 
literally, “divergent speech”: not only did the sung texts differ in 
their phonetic structure from spoken vernacular, but they also differed 
from the texts as they were read in church. 

While we have no documentary accounts of the debates that 
must have surrounded this problem at the time it first arose, the 
seemingly illogical solution adopted by church musicians provides 
an insight to the attitudes held prior to the mid-seventeenth century 
concerning liturgical singing. Russian liturgical singing had inherited 
the principles of melodic and textual construction from Byzantium. 
Concisely stated, these principles determined the structure of a given 
melody in accordance with not only certain metrical schemes, but 
also the theological concepts or dogmas expressed in a given liturgical 
text. While the full expressive vocabulary of Russian neumatic chant 
has not yet been explored, there is evidence that certain key words 
were highlighted by melismas, changes in range and differing rates 
of melodic motion. 32 For this reason, the first solution — to change 
the relationship of the melody to the text — would not have been 
acceptable. On the other hand, the melodies themselves, viewed as 
an immanent part of the church ritual and established by long-term 
tradition, could not have been changed either. 

The choice to sacrifice intelligibility of the text in favor of 
traditionally-canonized musical and textual forms is illustrative of 
the priorities of medieval Russia. For Russian piety, liturgical forms 
were part of sacred tradition, not to be tampered with. This concern 
for preserving the ritual to the last letter resulted in yet another 
anomalous practice, which arose sometime prior to the Council of 
1551. As the melodic complexity of Russian chant developed from 
primarily syllabic settings to ones that were increasignly melismatic, 
the services became progressively longer, with ordinary Divine 
Liturgy sometimes lasting four or five hours. The desire to shorten 
the service while continuing to perform every single hymn according 
to the Rule, gave rise to mnogoglasie — literally, “many-voicedness”— 
the practice of performing several hymns or readings simultaneously. 

S2 See Uspenskii, op . cit., pp. 135-48. 
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The Stoglav Council issued a prohibition against this practice with the 
following words: 

And the Psalms and the Psalter and kanons should 
not be said simultaneously two at a time, since because of 
this a frightful disorder and a great sin have appeared in 
our Orthodoxy; the Holy Fathers forbade us to do this and 
commanded all Orthodox Christians to glorify God in the 
holy churches and houses with one mouth and one heart, 
that they themselves might hear and understand, the ears 
hearing and the heart understanding. 33 

Mnogoglasie, however, persisted throughout the latter sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, combining with razdeVnorechie to make 
the church service a chaotic unintelligible ritual, as evidenced by the 
following description: 

At that time [before 16501 because of those who did 
not understand divine learning, great confusion entered 
into the Holy Church, since contrary to the Rule and the 
church order, they began to perform church singing not in 
one voice, but in two, three, and six voices, not under¬ 
standing one another; and from the priests and clergy them¬ 
selves there arose in the holy churches a very strange noise 
and goat-bleating, since the singers on both kliroses would 
sing the Psalter and other church hymns without waiting 
for the other to finish, and shouting all together; the psalm- 
reader would begin on his own to read verses without 
listening, and it was impossible for the hearer to understand 
what was being sung and read. And also, they would sing 
not what was written, but would change the words because 
of their goat-bleats, following the custom of ancient undig¬ 
nified peoples. 34 

Another writer likened mnogoglasie to “frantic drunkenness: to the 
first hymn is added a second and third — up to five and six voices 
sounding together . . 35 

Whereas until the mid-seventeenth century this state of affairs 
apparently did not disturb anyone (the directive of the Stoglav Coun¬ 
cil to “change nothing” may have even reinforced razdeVnorechie ), 
toward the middle of the century one finds the improprieties in 

33 Stoglav , in Rogov, op . cit., p. 54. 

34 ZHitie Ioanna Neronova , in Rogov, op. cit., p. 166. 

35 CHelobitnaia neizvestonogo k Patriarkhu Iosifu, in Rogov, op. cit., p. 80. 
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church singing coming under an increasing amount of outspoken 
criticism by numerous churchmen. Significantly, one finds in these 
attacks an emphasis on “divine learning.” The closest source upon 
which Russians could draw for the learning they now felt to be es¬ 
sential was Orthodox Ukraine, which by this time had been thor¬ 
oughly schooled in both classical and Western European philosophy 
by its Polish and Lithuanian rulers. Similarly, the new emphasis on 
“understanding what is begin sung and read” reveals the growing 
influence of rationalistic ideas. 

One of the events that prompted the discovery of the errors 
contained in Russian liturgical texts was the shortage of service books 
caused in Moscow by the destruction of the Time of Troubles. Since 
the local Moscow printing press could not produce books sufficiently 
quickly, the Muscovites again turned to their fellow Orthodox in the 
Ukraine in order to borrow the required books. Together with stand¬ 
ard service books, however, there began to arrive theological 
treatises and catechisms that bore not only the stamp of educated 
sophistication but also Roman Catholic-influenced “heresy.” This 
led to the confiscation and destruction in 1628 of all books of 
Lithuanian origin. Clearly, it was necessary to pursue the restoration 
and replacement of service books in some other fashion. But the 
short-lived coexistence of Russian books with the borrowed books 
from the Ukraine had shown the former to contain numerous errors 
and distortions. It became essential to find reliable primary sources 
that could be used as prototypes for corrected books. 

The answer to this problem was first suggested by a brilliant 
and saintly churchman, Dionisii, the Archmandrite of St. Sergius- 
Holy Trinity Monastery. It was his suggestion that the most trust¬ 
worthy sources were ancient Greek books from Constantinople, rather 
than Russian books, no matter how venerable the age of the latter. 
As the head of the editorial board for the Moscow Printing House 
(Pechatnyi Dvor ), Dionisii took the matter of review and revision 
far beyond the mere correction of spelling and typographical errors. 
He was willing to make thorough contextual revisions, if necessary, 
including changes in the liturgical ritual if the latter were shown to 
contain uncanonical accretions. In the tradition- and ritual-bound 
Russian Church of the time this was a very bold step. 

While Dionisii’s initiatives were supported by Patriarch Filaret 
(Patriarch 1619-1634), his concern for liturgical propriety brought 
him into open conflict with church musicians of the time. Dionisii’s 
biographers, Ivan Nasedka and Simon Azar’in, recorded a conflict 
between the Archmandrite and his choir master ( golovshchik ) at the 
St. Sergius-Holy Trinity monastery: 
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There was a golovshchik by the name of Login, who 
had a gift from God above human nature: he had a voice 
that was beautiful and clear, loudly ringing; few voices 
such as his were to be found at that time; and in the art 
of singing and reading he would have been first, but turned 
out to be last, for he was not learned in the dogmas of 
Orthodoxy, and called grammatical science and learned 
philosophy heresy. Having a great artfulness in singing, he 
could set five or six different chants to a single verse of 
text and taught many pupils. But when his pupils gathered 
together, not having rehearsed in their ignorance, there 
was general confusion and discord .. . 

And Archmandrite Dionisii said to Login: “You are 
master of everything, but you cannot understand within 
yourself what you sing and say, how one must comprehend 
clearly in singing and in speech, and through this you cause 
confusion and laughter among the brethren in God’s 
church. In the readings and prayers you say: ABpaaMy h 
ceMeHH and h a ceMeHH tbocm 6jiaroc;ioBHTCH bch H3bmbi; 
and, elsewhere, h ceMe TBoe HacjiejTHT 3eMJiio cynocTaT 
tbohx; and everwhere in [the word! ceMeHH there is an 
oksiia 56 over the [first] “e”; but you say it and sing it 
shouting in a loud voice.. . How is one to understand 
your mad shouting. . . ? And you, the first among church¬ 
men, do not understand what you are singing.. .. 

For shall it be good to sow among the brethren not 
beneficial but destructive teaching which, as I have said, 
is represented by your trickery and your singing: putting the 
neumes to singing as you choose. Your nephew Maksim 
[you! have taught to sing [the same hymn] to seventeen 
melodies according to different neumes. And certain other 
hymns, not only to five, six, nine chants, but even more. 

And is it not [proof of] vanity and pride, Father Login, 
when your students quarrel whenever they gather ... ? 37 

This lengthy excerpt not only gives evidence of the considerable 
inventiveness and technical mastery that had been achieved by 
singer — composers of this time, but also provides a rare insight into 
some of the specific technical problems arising from a freer approach 
to text setting. However, it is evident that such musical creativity was 

86 A neumatic sign indicating a long sustained note. 

37 Simon Azar’in and Ivan Nasedka, ZHitie i podvigi arkhimandrita 
Dionisiia , in Rogov, op . cit., pp. 68-70. 
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frowned upon by ecclesiastical authorities and was seen as a mani¬ 
festation of vanity and pride. The writers make a point of the fact 
that Login was “not learned in the dogmas of Orthodoxy” and 
“called grammatical science and learned philosophy heresy.” What 
separated Login from his critics was a difference of outlook on the 
nature of the liturgy and the function of singing within it: for Login 
singing consisted of elaborate, varied and forcefully delivered melo¬ 
dies, which contributed to the general atmosphere of the service, 
while for his detractors the purpose of singing was to deliver the 
text clearly and simply so that it could be understood by the listener. 

Another scathing attack on church musicians was made by the 
monk Evfrosin in his Skazanie o razlichnykh eresiakh [Account of 
the various heresies], dated 1651: 

Pay heed diligently to what the Holy Spirit says. 

He commands to sing not just simply [for the sake of sing¬ 
ing], but with understanding; i.e., not with noise and the 
ornamentation of the voice, but so the singer would know 
what is being sung, and the hearer could understand the 
meaning of what is being sung... [instead of] singing only 
by ornamenting the voice not concerning oneself about the 
word. ... We, however, when we sing, not only do not 
listen ourselves, but do not allow the opportunity to hear 
to those who want to listen, since we ourselves do not know 
what we are singing. We only fill the air with shouting and 
chirping, and do not find any value in this, but only hurt 
ourselves all the more. ... In our singing we only decorate 
the voice and preserve the znamennye kriuki [staffless 
neumes], while thoroughly crippling the sacred words con¬ 
tained in both ancient and new printed and handwritten 
books.. .. [Gives examples] 

The teachers of ornamented singing act contrary to 
the commandment of Christ when, having been entreated 
by someone to teach ornamened singing, they collect a 
large [monetary] reward above the norm, and teach singing 
by the hour and other established small periods of time; 
and even if someone does not learn anything, they still take 
excessive pay. But when they see someone with a keen 
mind who quickly masters their singing and notation, they 
then become filled with envy [and] conceal from their stu¬ 
dents the best interpretations of their ancient masters, 
teaching [instead] to sing from corrupted [books!, care¬ 
lessly, so that someone from among the students would not 
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be praised by people above everyone else. But even among 
themselves these singers of ornaments quarrel and accuse 
one another. ... [Names the students of Feodor KHris- 
tianin, Ivan Lukoshko, and other famous composers of the 
late sixteenth-early seventeenth centuries]. 

But even those by whose names these singers boast 
are not to be found: it is unknown who was where, at what 
time, even though they existed not long ago; [it is also 
unknown] by whose authority they created such singing: 
by the counsel of the Holy Catholic Church [or! by the 
teaching of some learned men. Although book learning 
was invented by Hellenic men in ancient times, their names 
were known to the Church of God. And many of the Holy 
Fathers bear witness to them, and everyone can easily learn 
[about them] by reading the divine books with diligence. 

But about this znamennyi singing of ours and about its 
distortion and its origins no one can find out anything any¬ 
where by any means, because many of these glorious 
teachers in our days, lying around the taverns, died a 
shameful death and the memory of them died with 
[their] noise. .. . 

It is possible to sing without distorting the words and 
without inserting all kinds of nonsensical letters... And as 
a result, the singing will then become even more beautiful 
and the words will be comprehensible. 

Evfrosin concludes with the usual exhortation to the authorities: 

Let us entreat and supplicate before the ruler and wise 
helmsman of the universal ship, the holy and righteous 
Sovereign and Master, Tsar and Grand Prince Aleksei Mi¬ 
khailovich of all Russia, and to the Blessed Great Spiritual 
Master, Father and Intercessor Iosif, Patriarch of Moscow 
and all Russia, that they would . . . command expert singers 
and composers of neumes to set the neumes in accord¬ 
ance with grammatical art and the genuine meaning of 
words... , 38 

In this light the great chant composers of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries are seen as a vain, quarrelsome and rapa¬ 
cious lot, who are only concerned with “decorating the voice and 

38 Inok Evfrosin, Skazanie o razlichnykh eresiakh , in Rogov, op. cit 
pp. 73-77. 
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preserving the neumes,” while totally disregarding the spiritual and 
didactic aspects of the liturgy — “singing with understanding.” It 
is difficult to assess today whether such an evaluation was indeed 
justified, or whether it represents the extreme views of a zealot. Ev- 
frosin does appear to have had some knowledge of church singing, 
obtained during a sojourn in Kiev and a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Significantly, however, the singing he heard there was not Russian 
chant, but Kievan partesnoe penie — part-singing modelled after 
Polish Roman Catholic polyphony — and late Graeco-Ryzantine 
Chant, which by then shared no common artistic principles with 
Russian liturgical singing. Neither of these types of singing could 
have enamored Evfrosin’s ear to native Russian chanting. 

Thus, all available evidence points to the low esteem with which 
native Russian chant singers were regarded in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. And while churchmen such as Dionisii and 
Evfrosin were genuinely concerned with correcting the errors in the 
singing-books and making the ritual of the Church more correct and 
dignified, native church musicians were evidently excluded from 
these efforts. There are no known rebuttals by musicians to the 
criticisms being directed against them, nor is there any evidence 
of independent efforts from within church musical circles to correct 
these improprieties. The problems afflicting liturgical singing were of 
such magnitude, however, that they were beyond the corrective ef¬ 
forts of isolated individuals. It was not until 1655 that a commission 
of ‘'expert singers and composers,” headed by the monk-scholar 
Aleksandr Mezenets, was summoned in Moscow for the three-fold 
purpose of bringing the razdeVnorechnye (divergent) texts used in 
singing into conformity with the istinnorechnye (true) texts used in 
reading and everyday speech; eliminating mnogoglasie\ and establish¬ 
ing a uniform codex of chants written in an unambiguous neumatic 
notation. 89 

39 Ignat’ev, A. TSerkovno-praviteVstvennyc komissii po ispravleniiu bogo- 
sluzhebnogo peniia Russkoi tserkvi vo vtoroi polovine XVII veka (Church- 
state commissions for the correction of liturgical singing of the Russian Church 
in the second half of the seventeenth century, Kazan: TSentral’naia tipografiia, 
1910), p. 31. Considerable refinements in the neumatic notation had been 
made in the early part of the seventeenth century by the Novgorod singing 
master Ivan SHaidurov. These consisted of cinnabar marks that unambiguously 
fixed the pitch at which each neumatic sign was to be executed. Ironically the 
cinnabar marks presented a formidable obstacle to the printing of the cor¬ 
rected chant books: two-color printing was technically unfeasible at the time. 
To circumvent this problem Mezenets* commission developed an alternate 
system of marks, known as priznaki , to indicate exact pitch. By then, however, 
the project of printing the books in neumatic notation had been abandoned. 
They were not printed until 1772, using five-line staff notation (see n. 42). 
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The commission was part of the overall effort to correct liturgical 
books and church ritual being carried out with fanatical zeal by 
Patriarch Nikon (Patriarch 1652-1658). Unfortunately the commis¬ 
sion’s work was interrupted by an epidemic of the plague that ravaged 
Moscow in 1655-56. It was not until 1668 that the commission was 
able to resume its work and publish its results (in the form of a 
theoretical treatise. Izveshchenie o soglasneishikh pometakh [Infor¬ 
mation concerning the most-consonant markings]). However, in the 
intervening years an event occurred that shook Russian society to its 
roots and consequently made the findings of Mezenets and his col¬ 
laborators largely superfluous. That event was the raskol — the schism 
that divided the Russian Orthodox Church and Russian society into 
two unmitigatedly opposed factions. 

It is not possible here to examine in detail the complicated 
history of the raskol ; however, an understanding of the fundamental 
causes and issues involved is crucial in order to assess the effect that 
it had upon the subsequent course of Russian culture in general and 
music in particular. The causes of the raskol may be viewed on two 
levels. On the surface, it was generated by the opposition of certain 
priests and faithful to the liturgical reforms of Patriarch Nikon — the 
culmination of the process begun already in the 1620’s and ’30’s by 
Archmandrite Dionisii. Under Nikon these reforms took on sweeping 
proportions, affecting virtually every aspect of church ritual: the 
number of fingers used to make the sign of the cross (three instead of 
two), the number of prostrations to be made during certain prayers 
(twelve instead of sixteen), the direction of processions around the 
church (against the sun instead of with the sun), the priest’s prepa¬ 
ration of the Communion Host, the spelling of the name of Jesus 
(Iisus instead of Isus). Virtually every liturgical text, including those 
of the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, underwent some change of syn¬ 
tax. To the rank-and-file clergy and their uneducated flock these 
changes were utterly bewildering. Had not their fathers and their 
fathers’ fathers before them worshipped in this way? Could their 
forefathers have been in error and if so, did this mean that they 
had violated Orthodoxy (pravoslavie — literally, “right-praising”)? 
Nikon had struck the deepest nerve of the common man’s piety — 
the faithful adherence to the visible, external ritual. Worse than that, 
however, the source and inspiration for Nikon’s reforms were the 
Greeks, a fact that exposed the deeper and more fundamental issues 
lying at the root of the raskol. 

While Dionisii’s original impulse to use ancient Greek liturgical 
books as the basis for making authentic Russian editions was un¬ 
doubtedly sound, Nikon’s Graecophile tendencies exceeded all bounds. 
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In seeking to raise the prestige of his own patriarchate, Nikon decided 
that the Russian Church must conform in all respects with the Greek 
churches of the Mediterranean world; this desire underlay some of 
the purely external changes, such as the vestments and daily dress 
of priests and his own patriarchal vestments, and increasing the 
amount of pomp and splendor that accompanied patriarchal and 
court ritual. Ironically, Nikon was not always discriminating in his 
choice of advisors; some of his closest consultants, such as the Latin- 
educated Arsenii the Greek, proved to be little more than opportunists 
with very shady backgrounds and openly hostile to native Russian 
sensibilities. Even the books that Nikon bought in vast quantities in 
Greece were discovered to have been printed in Rome, Paris and 
Venice under the auspices of various Graeco-Latin academies flour¬ 
ishing there, which made them suspect of containing Roman Catholic 
heresy. 

Such disclosures fuelled the opposition of some of the better- 
informed Moscow clergy, such as the Archpriests Avvakum and 
Ivan Neronov, who became among the most rabid leaders of the 
schism. Nikon’s wholesale endorsement of all things Greek deeply 
offended the Russians’ sense of national pride and raised the ever- 
lurking specter of xenophobia. The ideology of the raskol was ex¬ 
pressed simply in the following formula: “Arsenii the Greek taught 
heresy to Patriarch Nikon, and Patriarch Nikon taught heresy ... to 
him whom it is not possible to name in writing,” i.e., Tsar Aleksei 
Mikhailovich himself. 40 Surely the end of the world must be at hand, 
and the Tsar and the Patriarch are a twofold personification of the 
Antichrist. 

Ultimately it was Nikon’s arrogance and heavy-handedness 
that prevented many Russians from accepting his reforms. Even 
Tsar Aleksei, who at first greatly respected Nikon and fully supported 
his measures, eventually quarreled with the Patriarch, which resulted 
in the latter’s “resignation” in 1658 from the patriarchate and self- 
imposed exile in a monastery. Ironically, in his later years Nikon 
realized that perhaps he had gone too far: in his zeal to correct the 
purely ritualistic aspects of worship he had alienated the fundamen¬ 
talist believers who had been the vital link in the theocratic society 
of old Muscovy. As he saw the Tsar and the secular state assuming 
more and more control over Church affairs, Nikon was drawing 
ever closer to the fundamentalist position of his opponents in the 
raskol . 

40 Quoted in Antonin V. Preobrazhenskii, “Iz pervykh let partesnago 
peniia v Moskve” (The first years of part-singing in Moscow), MuzykaVnyi 
sovremennik, Bk. 3 (November, 1914?), pp. 33-41, at p. 37. 
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For a period of eight years a long legal battle ensued between 
the Tsar and the Patriarch, culminating with the arrival in Moscow 
of two Eastern patriarchs — of Alexandria and Antioch — summoned 
by Aleksei to pass judgment on Nikon. Once again irony prevailed: 
the same Greeks who had inspired Nikon to his reforms now spear¬ 
headed the legal proceedings against him. In many respects the 
Great Moscow Council of 1667 proved to be a monumental turning 
point in Russian history, characterized by numerous ironies: while 
stripping Nikon of his patriarchal rank and priestly orders, it ap¬ 
proved most of his textual and liturgical reforms; called ostensibly 
to resolve the raskol , it instead reinforced the schism by viciously 
anathemizing the dissenters and imposing brutal punishments on 
them; in restoring traditional propriety to church ritual, it condemned 
the decisions of past Russian Church councils (such as the Stoglav) 
as illegitimate; finally, in ruling on the question of preeminence be¬ 
tween royal and patriarchal power, it gave precedence to the former, 
placing the administration of the Church to a large extent in the hands 
of the secular state (e.g., it was now the Tsar and no longer the 
Patriarch who appointed diocesan bishops). In the words of the 
Russian church historian A. V. Kartashev, the Greek patriarchs, and 
following them the Russian fathers of the 1667 Council, “brought to 
trial the entire church history of Muscovite Russia, collectively con¬ 
demning and abrogating it.” 41 

In the face of such massive self-condemnation it was impossible 
for Russia to retain any faith in its past achievements, cultural or 
otherwise. Already undermined by the criticisms of such individuals 
as Evfrosin, Nasedka and Azar’in, the old order and its artistic mani¬ 
festations retreated into the impenetrable northern forests and to 
the distant frontier with the martyr-crowned raskoVniki or starovery 
(Old Believers), as they came to be called, who continued to pre¬ 
serve the vestiges of an organic religious civilization. But in the 
remainder of Russia a profound ideological and cultural vacuum had 
appeared, which could not help but be filled by powerful forces from 
elsewhere. 

It now becomes apparent why the second liturgico-musical com¬ 
mission of Aleksandr Mezenets, which was convened in 1668 to enact 
the decisions of the 1667 Council, did not produce any significant 
or lasting results. In vain did Mezenets argue that: 

For us Great Russians, who directly know the sound of 

this mysteriously regulated [neumaticl notation and the 

41 A. V. Kartashev, Ocherki po istorii Russkoi tserkvi (Essays in the 
history of the Russian Church), vol. 2 (Paris: YMCA Press, 1959), p. 179. 
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many images contained therein, and the measure and power 
of its forms in every detail and subtlety, there is no need 
for... staff notation. 42 

The codified neumatic chant-books devotedly revised and edited by 
Mezenets and his collaborators were never printed, and the chants 
themselves with their “mysteriously regulated notation” retreated to 
the communes of the Old Believers, who employ them to this day. 

Mezenets’ main achievements and arguments centered on pre¬ 
serving and improving the staffless neumatic notation, which he felt 
to be better suited to express the rhythmic flexibility and subtle nuan¬ 
ces of monophonic chant. At no point, however, was he concerned 
with the relative suitability of chant melodies for the theological and 
aesthetic demands of liturgical singing. Having examined and collated 
manuscript sources dating over a period of four hundred years, Me¬ 
zenets was undoubtedly qualified to act as a defender of the aesthetic 
principles of chant: the structural unity between melody and text, 
the subtle melodic highlighting of important theological words and 
concepts and the essentially objective and impersonal manner in 
which the texts were set. Evidently, however, he failed to perceive 
the magnitude of the challenge that was being brought against unison 
chant and indigenous Russian polyphony by the “harmonious and 
graceful art” of musikiia — part-singing modelled after Western 
European polyphony. 

This new artistic force, which within a short span of forty or 
fifty years was to overwhelm and supplant all native forms of liturgical 
singing, did not come to Muscovy directly as a “heretical” innovation 
from the Roman Catholic West. Rather, it made its first appearance 
as an already established Orthodox practice from the Ukraine. The 
Ukrainians, who under Polish and Lithuanian domination had been 
forced to contend with militant Roman Catholic proselytism, had 
adopted Western polyphonic singing to prevent their faithful from 
being attracted to Catholicism by the euphony and splendor of Latin 
church music. At the same time they had learned Western musical 
theory in both its philosophical and practical aspects from the Poles. 

The first Kievan singers were brought to Moscow in 1652 at the 
behest of Tsar Aleksei Mikhailovich, who very quickly became en¬ 
amored with their harmonic singing. Equally enthusiastic was Patri¬ 
arch Nikon, who is known to have owned a collection of compositions 

42 Mezenets, Izveshchenie o soglasneishikh pometakh, in Rogov, op. cit. f 
p. 102; Mezenets is referring to the Western-style five-line Kievan notation, 
which was brought to Moscow by Kievan singers in the 1650’s and rapidly 
attracted supporters in church-musical circles. 
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by the Polish composer Martin Milcevsky as well as other “nine- 
voiced canticles and eight-voiced psalms.” 43 While he was still 
Metropolitan of Novgorod, Nikon 

expressed great concern for singing... collecting choirs 
composed of wondrous singers and uncommonly fine voices, 
who created animate singing that was better than an inani¬ 
mate organ; and such singing as Metropolitan Nikon [had!, 
no one else had. 44 

Following the political union of Muscovy and the Ukraine in 
1654, there commenced a regular exodus of Ukrainian singers to 
Muscovy. Some were deliberately recruited for the Tsarist and Patri¬ 
archal courts, while others came on their own initiative, attracted by 
rumors of royal patronage and remuneration. In the turbulent years 
of Nikon’s reforms harmonic part-singng was evidently widespread 
in Moscow, as can be seen from the indignant remarks of Archpriest 
Avvakum, a zealous defender of the old piety: 

In many churches in Moscow they sing songs ( pesni ) 
instead of divine singing ( bozhestvennoe penie), in Latin; 
[they] wave their arms and nod their heads and stamp 
their feet, as is usual with the Latins’ [singing] with the 
organ. 45 

In spite of its acceptance and encouragement on the part of the 
Tsar and the Patriarch, the new style was not immediately accepted 
by all Muscovites, necessitating arguments of the following order: 

Why cannot we today favor the sweet singing of our 
brethren? We know your answer: because it has the sound 
of an organ. But understand, you schismatics, does not our 
ancient singing have the sound of an organ as well? Yes, 
it has. For if we were to do away with singing that is similar 
to the sound of the organ, we would be obliged to do away 
with all singing. For all singing bears similarity to the sound 
of an organ, just as the organ can play all tones and 
singing 46 

43 Preobrazhenskii, KuVtovaia muzyka ..., p. 57. 

44 Ivan SHusherin, Izvestie o rozhdenii i vospitanii i o zhitii sviateishego 
Nikona, Patriarkha Moskovskogo i vseia Rossii, in Rogov, op. cit ., p. 81. 

45 Quoted in Preobrazhenskii, KuVtovaia muzyka 46. 

48 Ibid., p. 48. 
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Ultimately, the question of partesnoe penie 47 came to be re¬ 
garded as a matter of dogma: since it had originated with the heretical 
Latins (even though it had been “filtered” through Orthodox 
Ukraine), was this new singing Orthodox or not? No Russian 
Church council had ever made any decisions concerning this, but 
conveniently, the two Eastern patriarchs who had been present at 
the Council of 1667 were still in Moscow at the time this question 
was raised in 1668 by the parishioners of the Church of St. John the 
Apostle in Moscow. The two Patriarchs, who had already demon¬ 
strated their lack of concern for Russian tradition, summarily granted 
permission to employ partesnoe penie , “even though it was not taken 
from the Eastern Church.” 48 

In this fashion Western polyphonic music, the product of an 
essentially alien culture and liturgical rite, received a legitimate sanc¬ 
tion in the Church of Russia. To assess its resultant impact in the 
realm of liturgical singing two questions must be considered: How 
did the proponents of the new musical style regard the old existing 
liturgical singing, and how did they re-define the role and function 
of music in the liturgy? The answers may be found in the writings of 
two individuals who were fervent proponents of the new direction: 
the deacon of one of the Kremlin cathedrals in Moscow, Ivan Trofi¬ 
movich Korenev, and the Polish-educated composer and theorist 
Nikolai Diletskii, who arrived in Moscow in the 1670’s to serve in 
the employ of the wealthy merchant Georgii Stroganov. 

In the preface to the fourth edition of Diletskii’s theoretical 
treatise, Ideia grammatiki musikiiskoi [The idea of musical grammar], 
published ca. 1680, Korenev methodically attacks the old Russian 
chant and polyphony while extolling the virtues of the new musical 
art: 


Do not be surprised, faithful reader, that someone 
praises the old and the customary while downgrading the 
newly-corrected, because of his ignorance, for he has not 
mastered musical and literary science... . 

Music is the second philosophy and grammar, meas¬ 
uring the voices by intervals, just as literary philosophy and 
grammar consists of the proper usage of words and their 
properties, syllables, phrases and reasoning, the knowledge 
and nomenclature of the elements, all of their properties and 
strengths. Similarly, music containing all of the intervals 

47 Part-singing, from the Latin partes— parts. 

48 Complete patriarchal gramota and facsimile is given in Preobrazhen- 
skii, “Iz pervykh..”, pp. 38-39. 
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of the voices [brings one] to emotion and joyfulness by the 
totality of its sounds.... 

Music beautifies the Church, decorates the divine 
words by its excellent harmony, cheers the heart, gives joy 
to the soul during [the singing of] holy hymns... , 49 

In his polemic Korenev attempts to show that the new music 
is essentially the same as the old, except that the latter is vastly in¬ 
ferior, since it was not based on the proper theoretical foundation: 

But he who has lost his reason, not knowing the 
harmony of his own nature, says that church singing is not 
derived from music and should not be called such. .. . With¬ 
out musical knowledge [he] cannot understand anything in 
churchly order and in hymns; without knowing the musical 
intervals he cannot write a single hymn. Another, a veritable 
fool, says: Russian neumes are one thing... while the 
musical (note) is another thing. Such a man is truly insane 
and speaks foolishness. . .. 

Let everyone know that what is called troestrochnoe 
penie and demestvo in Russia is polyphony and is composed 
according to the rules of music, but it is imperfect in the 
hands of those who do not know grammar, for the intervals 
of the tones are not known to anyone in Russia. Because 
of this they cannot tell bad voices [i.e., pitches] from good 
ones. Because of this in many places they destroy harmonic 
singing and do not comprehend it; but how, can one who 
does not know musical science comprehend it? 50 

Korenev sidesteps the question (posed to him in dialogue form) 
of whether the Greek Church allows polyphonic singing. After saying 
that such singing exists but was forbidden by the church councils, 
he equivocates the prohibition by saying that the councils once 
forbade monks to engage even in unison singing; then, ostensibly 
providing a counter-argument, he cites the examples of numerous 
Church Fathers, including St. John Chrysostom, St. Basil, and 
St. John Damascene, who embraced musical science as one of the 
liberal arts and created beautiful hymns for the Church. The question 
regarding polyphony remains unanswered. 

Elsewhere, however, Korenev argues in a circular fashion that 
polyphony is permissible in churches for the laity so that 

49 Ivan Korenev, Predislovie k “Grammatike musikiiskoi ”, in Rogov, 
op. cit. y p. 124. 

50 Ibid., pp. 126-27. 
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lay people would attend church because of polyphonic sing¬ 
ing and, being moved by it emotionally, would more easily 
rise to the more perfect singing of the heart and mind, 
having been taught through the ear. 51 

To justify this position he cites, once again, patristic figures who 
promulgated sacred non-liturgical singing to counteract the influence 
of purely secular pagan music. 

To the original concern expressed by earlier critics — that the 
text be understandable to the listener — Korenev adds an entirely new 
dimension: that of emotional coloring made possible by the major 
and minor modes, contrasting tempi and dynamics, and various 
devices of word-painting (described by Diletskii): 

Let them through singing better understand the divine 
words, sung in hymns emotionally, quietly, and clearly.. . . 

The prichasten (Communion Hymn) must be sung with 
fear and trembling, so that all would hear wisdom and not 
the voice.., , 52 

Finally, Korenev goes so far as to allow instrumental music, as 
long as it is employed to praise God, contrasting it to native Russian 
folk music (which also employed instruments): 

I say that it would be better for you to permit lay people 
to praise God... in their home even on inanimate in¬ 
struments, rather than sing prodigal and indecent songs 
during weddings... . 53 

In this connection it is noteworthy that the adoption of poly¬ 
phonic singing in the Russian Church coincides almost exactly with 
one of the most vicious campaigns against the secular music of the 
skomorokhi , 54 In 1649-50 the Church, which had always regarded the 
music of the skomorokhi as a legacy of Russia’s pagan past, prevailed 
upon the Tsar to instigate a systematic seizure and destruction of all 
musical instruments in the Moscow area. Adam Olearius, a German 
diplomat, describes the public burning of five wagon-loads of musical 
instruments at the Moscow riverside. 55 Royal and ecclesiastical edicts 

51 ibid ., p. 133. 

52 Ibid., p. 134. 

55 Ibid., p. 130. 

54 Russian minstrels and jesters, who not only enjoyed popularity among 
the masses, but also provided entertainment for the royal court. 

55 Adam Olearius, Opisanie puteshestviia v Moskoviiu i cherez Moskoviiu 
v Persiiu i obratno, in Rogov, op. cit ., p. 168. 
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issued at approximately this time declared all of the activities of the 
skomorokhi to be outside the law and punishable by fines, beating, 
exile and excommunication from the Church. 56 Thus the prohibition 
and banishment of native folk musicians coincided, perhaps accident¬ 
ally, with the dispersion and retreat of the raskolniki ; together with 
the old neumatic chant, native folk music was also driven under¬ 
ground. As a result, all types of native Russian music were prevented 
from exercising any influence on the new musical style imported from 
the Ukraine. 

Having thus censured extra-liturgical music-making, the Church 
had to offer other means of satisfying the aesthetic needs of its flock— 
ones that would possess a soul-saving or moralistic character, how¬ 
ever. Coming once more from the West, in the decades of the 1660’s 
and 1670’s there appeared a number of metrical psalm paraphrases 
set in the simple three-part homophonic style of Polish cantL The 
same period is marked by an increase in elaborate liturgical dramas, 
which soon gave way to comedies and intermedii of Western Euro¬ 
pean origin produced at the royal court; the ban on secular music 
did not last long, but native folk music became replaced by imported 
Western music. 

As the Russians were mastering the newly introduced musical 
science, many of the borrowed canti were adapted in the manner of 
paraphrases to liturgical texts for use in the church. 57 Church singing, 
while remaining rigidly prescribed in terms of text and liturgical 
function, was becoming progressively secularized in its musical con¬ 
tent. The fundamental principles of composition outlined in Diletskii’s 
Ideia grammatiki musikiiskoi reflect an approach to the setting of 
liturgical texts that is radically different from the organic unity of 
melody and text sought after by the makers of the neumatic chant. 

Diletskii’s point of departure is that music as an art, as “ex¬ 
ternal wisdom,” is by its nature a great blessing and cannot be evil. 
Thus he sees no reason why any type of music should not be suitable 
for use in the church. The art of the composer consists first and 
foremost of creating “fantasies,” i.e., melodies, regardless of whether 
they are attached to a text. Concerning textless musical examples 
in his treatise he writes: 

56 See e.g., Pamiaf Verkhoturskogo voevody Rafa Vsevolozhskogo pri - 
kashchiku Irbitskoi slobody Grigor’iu Barybinu IS dekabria 1649 goda, in 
Rogov, op. cit. f pp. 56-7. 

57 See Antonin V. Preobrazheskii, “Ot uniatskogo kanta do pravoslavnoi 
kheruvimskoi” (From a Uniate cantus to an Orthodox Cherubic Hymn), 
MuzykaVnyi sovremennik , Bk. 6 (February, 1916), pp. 11-38. 
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As for the examples without text, do not be surprised: 
for music does not teach you to read, but to sing and create 
singing.. . , 58 

Elsewhere, he asserts the basic independence between music and text: 

When a fantasy comes to you, [you can] write it down 
without text and preserve it for concerts; if it doesn’t fit 
one text, it will fit another. 59 

The sources of fantasies can be either sacred melodies or secular 
tunes: 


Will not [God] be pleased if to the melody of an 
ordinary song you shall raise your voice with emotion and 
the sincerity of your heart unto God? 60 

The remainder of Diletskii’s treatise presents a curious com¬ 
pendium of Western European music theory ranging from the twelfth 
through the seventeenth centuries. From a technical standpoint its 
principles are often outmoded and primitive, representing the rela¬ 
tively corrupt state to which contrapuntal art had sunk in contem¬ 
porary Western Europe. From an expressive standpoint it gives naive 
prescriptions for the the use of major and minor modes, elementary 
word-painting and the concerted style. By comparison with Western 
composers of the time, Diletskii is as mediocre and unskillful as he 
accused native Russian composers of being next to his musikiia. Yet 
this beacon of mediocrity was destined to establish an entire school 
of composition, which flourished in Moscow during the remaining 
decades of the seventeenth and the early decades of the eighteenth 
centuries. Very quickly mastering the external principles of com¬ 
position expounded by Diletskii, composers of this school — Titov, 
Kalashnikov, Bavykin, Redrikov and a host of others — began to 
write colossal polyphonic ‘‘concertos” and services ( sluzhby ) for 
eight, twelve, twenty-four, and forty-eight voices, which were impres¬ 
sive by their glamorous exterior but essentially devoid of internal 
musical content. 

The new musical style was sufficiently popular to supplant en¬ 
tirely the neumatic chant and native Russian polyphony; but it did 

58 Stepan V. Smolenskii, “Musikiiskaia grammatika” Nikolaia Diletskogo 
(Nikolai Diletskii’s “Musical Grammar”: Transcription and commentary, 
St. Petersburg: Obshchestvo Liubitelei Drevnei Pis’mennosti, 1910; serial 
no. 128),p. 87. 

59 Ibid., p. 116. 

60 Ibid.,p. 108. 
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not take sufficiently deep roots on Russian soil to develop into a solid 
artistic movement. After the Polish-Ukrainian influence faded, it 
was replaced by the Italian style, cultivated at the Imperial Court 
of St. Petersburg. Thereafter, it was the Germans who dominated 
Russian music, much as they did all European music of the nineteenth 
century. Indeed two hundred years would pass from the time of the 
raskol and the destruction of the skomorokhi before the Russians 
created any works of art that they could properly call their own. 

What accounts for this late emergence and uncertain identity of 
nationalistic Russian music in modern times? Was it due to the Rus¬ 
sians’ lack of talent or technical proficiency to produce indigenous 
creations? Was it due to an inherent lack of imagination or a parti¬ 
cular penchant for servility and imitation? The answer in both 
instances must be no. 

A much more complex reason must be sought in the events of 
the seventeenth century examined above. As a result of those events, 
the Church, which had been the primary cultural force from the 
beginning of Russian history, found itself divided at the root and 
unable to oppose or even influence the course of culture in the new 
secularized state. After the raskol a profound sense of apathy and 
passivity with respect to the arts seems to have afflicted the Church; 
it was as if the people who were truly concerned with cultivating the 
religious arts had disappeared. And indeed many of them had dis¬ 
appeared, leaving the fate of the arts to be determined by the frivo¬ 
lous Western-groomed aristocracy at the imperial courts of Peter the 
Great, Catherine the Great, and their contemporaries. 

Having been deprived of both the Church’s inspiration and the 
influence of folk art, it is little wonder that Russian artists were not 
able to produce anything of value for two hundred years. The ideo¬ 
logical and religious rift that negated six hundred years of the Russian 
past sapped the creative energies and motivation of an entire nation, 
just as the negation of a thousand years’ experience is sapping the 
creative energy of Soviet Russia today. 

Ultimately the successes and failures of Russian art must be seen 
in the light of its inability to emancipate itself from an overriding 
ideology — a vision larger than itself. Perhaps in this sense Russian 
art is, and has always been, a truly religious art. 
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Eastern Orthodoxy in Australasia: 
A Forgotten Chapter? 


H. L. N. Simmons 


The early history of the Orthodox presence in Australasia is still 
largely unresearched, partly perhaps because of the fragmentary and 
scattered nature of the extant testimonies — one can hardly speak of 
“records” in this case — and the lack of relevant archives. 1 

While there were probably no Eastern Orthodox among the 
First Fleet, 2 3 early newspaper reports show that there were “Greeks” 
in Sydney already in 1818 3 — presumably transported from the Ionian 
Islands, which were then under British control — and “Russians” in 
Tasmania even earlier. 4 Doubtless many more came in with the 
multifarious hordes swarming to the goldfields later in the nineteenth 
century, but how many of these eventually settled here is uncertain. 
What does seem certain is that until very late in the century there 
were no Orthodox clergy or churches in this region. 

It has generally been assumed that the first Eastern Orthodox 
religious services in Australasia date from the arrival of the Greek (?) 
priest, Archimandrite Dorotheos (Bakaliaros?), who arrived here 
in 1896 or 1897. 5 In actual fact, there had been several Orthodox 

1 Neither the national and state libraries nor the various churches con¬ 
cerned seem to have so far made any attempt to “gather up the fragments.” 
It is to be hoped that steps in this direction will be initiated before it is too late. 

2 As far as one can judge from the lists of First Fleeters in J. Cobley, 
The Crimes of the First Fleet Convicts (Sydney, 1970), the only non-Britishers 
were a few Negroes and Jews. 

3 Cf. the Lefkoma published by the Greek Orthodox Community of Mel¬ 
bourne (1978), p. 10 — without indication of source. 

4 Cf. M. P. Lazarev: Dokumenty I (Moskva, 1952), p. 231. To judge 
by his name, one of the Russian-speakers there was a Byelo-Russian, John 
Potaskie, who had been transported there in 1804; cf. V. Fitzhardinge, 
Russian Ships in Australian Waters 1808-1835 , Journal of the Royal Australian 
Historical Society 51 (1965), p. 138. 

5 In 1896 according to Metr. Iakovos, Afstralia 1969 (Athenai, 1970), 
p. 31 — certainly not in 1898, as “corrected” by D. Kalomiris, Panellenios 
Keryx 15.12.71, p. 12. According to the Lefkoma (cf. n. 3) and also to 
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priests in this area long before the above-mentioned one mysteriously 
appeared here, although they were in transit and had neither the inten¬ 
tion nor the possibility of settling here. During the course of the 
nineteenth century, some twenty Russian ships called at ports in this 
region, some of them several times. Some of them were ships of the 
Imperial Navy on voyages of exploration to the Pacific or Antarctic, 
others were vessels of the Russian-American Company taking men 
and supplies on the incredibly long haul from Kronshtat to Alaska, 
and the last in the century was a corvette (with the Grand-Duke Alexei 
on board as an officer) attending the Australian Centenary celebra¬ 
tions. 6 Whatever their mission, they were obviously glad to put in at 
Port Jackson (and later other ports) to re-stock and re-fit their ships, 
to correct their chronometers, and just to have a taste of shore-life, 
one suspects. 

The first of these Russian visitors to call at Sydney was the 
“Neva” in 1807, an armed store-ship of the Russian-American Com¬ 
pany under Lt. Hagemeister which was taking supplies to Kodiak 
Island. On its previous voyage around the world with the sister-ship 
“Nadejda,” a certain Fr. Hedion (=Gedeon?) had been on board as 
chaplain, 7 but I can find no mention of him on this trip. For the next 
ship, the “General Suvorov” under M. P. Lazarev in 1814, the docu¬ 
mentary evidence indicates clearly that there was no priest on board: 
when the seaman Stepan Khromov died in Peru, local Catholic priests 
had to be asked to bury him, although the narrative makes it clear 
that he was not a Catholic. 8 These facts suggest that chaplains were 
not provided for small one-ship expeditions. For the next Russian 
group, the “Otkritie” and the “Blagonamerenny” under Shishmarev 
in March 1820, we are somewhat in the dark, but a few weeks later 
the other half of this expedition arrived, which is fortunately very 
well documented. 

This was Bellingshausen’s round-the-world expedition (1819- 
1821), consisting of the flagship “Vostok” and its sister-ship “Mir- 
nyi”. 9 The list of the crew includes a Ieromonakh Dionysii, 10 who 

information kindly supplied by Prof. K. Cable from St. James* Monthly Church 
Messenger (Dec., 1897) Fr. Dorotheos was certainly here in 1897. 

6 For details see Fitzhardinge, op. cit . and Russian Naval Visitors to 
Australia 1862-1888 , Journal of the Royal Australian Historical Society 52 
(1966); also J. S. Cumpston, Shipping Arrivals and Departures , Sydney 
1788-1825 (Canberra, 1863). 

7 Cf. U. Lisiansky, A Voyage around the World in the Years 1803-1806 
(London, 1814). 

8 Lazarev, op. cit., p. 53. 

9 Cf. Fitzhardinge, op. cit., Cumpston, op. cit . 

10 Lazarev, op cit., p. 121. In the translation of Bellingshausen’s journal 
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would thus seem to be the first Orthodox cleric to have officiated in 
Australia. From Bellingshausen’s journals it is clear that considerable 
attention was paid to the religious needs of the expedition’s members; 
e.g., the entry for 5 March 1820: 

The crew on the “Vostok” was much larger than on the 
“Mirnyi” and therefore to make it possible for them at the 
beginning of Lent to fulfil their Christian obligation I took 
the priest from the “Mirnyi” on board until our meeting 
again in New Holland . . . ll 

The Orthodox Easter had perforce to be celebrated off the southern 
coast of New South Wales, 12 but the expedition subsequently spent 
five weeks in Sydney Cove, during which time regular services must 
have been held. 

The same expedition called here again on its way home, 13 and 
on both occasions a base-camp was established on shore at Kirribilli 
Point. (This had been done by the previous Russian naval visitors 
also, hence the popular name for Kirribilli, “Russian Point”.) It is 
possible that all religious functions were held on board ship, but the 
explicit statement in Bellingshausen’s journal — that he had ordered 
that all activities possible should be conducted on shore for the health 
and comfort of the crew 14 — makes this improbable. While the precise 
date of the first Orthodox service in Australia is thus uncertain, the 
year 1820 seems to be assured. One would also like to know whether 
the local aborigines, with whom the Russians were extremely friendly, 
attended the colorful Orthodox liturgy, but unfortunately this has 
not been recorded. 

Eight other Russian vessels called here during the next fifteen 
years, 15 but of these Andrei Lazarev’s expedition of 1823, comprising 
the “Ladoga” and the “Kreiser,” was probably the only one with a 
chaplain. The estimates for this expedition contain specific provision 
for a priest, but no name is listed there. 16 

The next definite information in this regard is the visit of the 

published by the Hakluyt Society. The Voyage of Capt. Bellingshausen to the 
Antarctic Seas , 1819-1821 (London, 1945), the priest is wrongly identified 
with the clerk Rezanov (cf. p. 261). 

11 Cf. also the entries for 30 Sept. 1820 (the Emperor’s name day), 
6 Dec. 1820 (St. Nicholas’ Day), 25 Dec. 1820 (Christmas), etc. 

12 Bellingshausen, op. cit., p. 159. 

13 Fitzhardinge, op. cit., Cumpston, op. cit. 

14 Bellingshausen, op. cit., p. 320. 

15 Fitzhardinge, op. cit., Cumpston, op. cit. 

16 Lazarev, op. cit., p. 121. 
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“Svetlana” under Capt. Butakov to Melbourne in January 1862. 17 
Local press reports of the time mention — with obvious surprise — the 
attention paid to the religious needs of the crew 18 and list among the 
members of the crew a Fr. Jerome — presumably also a priest-monk 
like Dionysi. 19 Although there is no mention of a shore-base here, 
regular services must have been conducted. As the Feast of Epiphany 
(one of the Twelve Great Feasts of Orthodoxy) fell during the 
“Svetlana’s” visit, the waters of Port Phillip were presumably blessed. 

As mentioned above, regular Orthodox parish life began in the 
1890’s with the arrival of Archimandrite Dorotheos. In 1898 a Greek 
Orthodox community was formally established in Sydney and the 
foundation-stone of Holy Trinity Church laid in Bourke St., Surry 
Hills. 20 By a coincidence, the first Greek Orthodox church in America, 
built at New Orleans in 1864, had the same dedication. 21 The coin¬ 
cidences did not end with the name, however; both parishes originally 
set an admirable example in co-operation between Greeks and 
Syrians, and both were to figure in internecine strife later — but this 
belongs to another chapter. The next Greek priests to be appointed 
both to Sydney (Fr. S. Fokas) and to Melbourne (Fr. A. Kantapou- 
los) were bilingual, so that they could serve their ethnically mixed 
flock, but unfortunately this praiseworthy arrangement did not con¬ 
tinue. 

In 1913 the first Syrian Orthodox priest, Fr. Nicholas Shehadie, 
arrived in Sydney and the original Orthodox unity was visibly dis¬ 
solved. Some ten years later the first Russian Orthodox parish 
was established in Brisbane by Fr. A. Shabashev, and after World 
War II separate parishes for Serbs, Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians 
and Estonians added to the complexity of the jurisdictional situation. 

It is a pity that the study of American church history was not 
made compulsory for the leaders of the various Orthodox groups in 
Australia, since the same errors were committed here as there, the 
same schisms formed, the same wastage of funds, energies and man¬ 
power indulged in, the same kind of ecclesiastical adventurers (in 
some cases the same persons) allowed to profit from disagreements 
within individual groups. One cannot help feeling that most of this 
could have and should have been avoided. The caustic summary of 

17 Fitzhardinge (1966), p. 129ff. 

18 Cited in Fitzhardinge (1966) p. 129, without indication of source. 

19 The Argus , 6 Jan. 1862, p. 4. 

20 Sydney Morning Herald , 30 May 1898, p. 3. 

21 T. Saloutos, The Greeks in the United States (Cambridge, Mass., 1964), 
chap. 6. 
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the American scene given by Saloutos applies only too well to 
Australia: 

... confusion, dissension, and the lack of a centralized au¬ 
thority were the hallmarks. Court involvements, the spending 
of tens of thousands of dollars, and misspent energies para¬ 
lyzed the resources of scores of communities. Each com¬ 
munity considered itself a miniature democracy, but fre¬ 
quently it gave the impression of being a miniature king¬ 
dom. .. “ 

Although there have been heartening efforts made to heal some of 
the schisms, others have gone on to spawn still further divisions to 
exacerbate the situation. 23 


22 Saloutos, op . cit. 9 pp. 136-37. 

23 E.g., the splitting off of the “Greek Orthodox Diocese of Illawarra” 
from the original schismatic “Autocephalic Greek Orthodox Church of 
Australia and America” in the ’60’s. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM 
OF THE ORTHODOX DIASPORA * 

Archbishop Paul of Karelia and All Finland 


Orthodox Diaspora 

As is well known, the traditional name of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church is no longer literally relevant since a considerable number 
of Orthodox people have moved to all parts of the world, especially 
during this century. This is particularly true of Western Europe 
and America where numerous congregations, dioceses and ecclesias¬ 
tical organizations have grown up outside the areas of the original 
and historical Orthodox local churches. 

In this way the Orthodox Church has become better known than 
before in the countries of the Western hemisphere. However, the 
Orthodox witness has been seriously weakened by the fact that the 
Orthodox in their new environments, and in some places already for 
generations, have lived divided into groups according to nationalities 
and ecclesiastical jurisdictions which have, in most cases, none of 
the unity which is the qualification of Orthodox oneness, not to 
mention co-operation. This has successively been reflected in the 
relations of and between the mother churches in Europe and the 
Near East. In this way the “dispersed” (John 7:35) Orthodox or 
the Orthodox diaspora has become a problem unto itself, to its own 
national mother church and to the whole of Orthodoxy; a complete 


* A lecture given at Eskilstuna, Sweden, by His Eminence, Archbishop 
Paul of Karelia and All Finland, on May 5, 1979. The following English 
translation was distributed by the Office of the Archbishop and mailed to all 
the heads of autocephalous and autonomous Orthodox churches. The Church 
of Finland is an autonomous archdiocese in the jurisdiction of the patriarchate 
of Constantinople. 
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tangle not easily unraveled; and which causes amazement to the 
members of other creeds, retards the rooting of the apostolic message 
of Orthodoxy in these new countries and causes deep sorrow among 
the Orthodox who love their Church and see how the disunity of the 
Orthodox turns especially the younger generations away from the 
Orthodox tradition and makes them open to influences alien to their 
own religion. 


The Issue of Diaspora as the Solution of the Council 

The importance of the issue of diaspora is expressed by the fact 
that it has been placed first on the agenda of ten topics we have 
accepted for consideration and decision in the forthcoming Orthodox 
Council, referred to as the Great and Holy Synod. The study and 
clarification of this topic has been assigned to five churches, the 
Patriarchates of Constantinople, Antioch, Moscow, Romania and 
the Church of Greece ( Episkepsis , number 163-1.3.1977). 

From the above-mentioned churches the Patriarchates of 
Antioch, Moscow and Romania have prepared papers as they have 
been requested and they have in this way expressed their views. In 
addition, the Patriarchate of Alexandria has submitted a paper on 
the same subject. 

As the diaspora is the most important and the most difficult 
issue that the Council will deal with, it is essential that the preparatory 
material concerning it will become generally known also to the 
diaspora with which it is concerned. While waiting for the time when 
the preparatory material for the Council will be published in full we 
must be satisfied with the summaries which have been made available 
of the documents on the Orthodox diaspora that have been prepared 
by the churches mentioned above. 

As we cite and review the documents we use only the initials 
of the Patriarchates: Antioch (AN), Moscow (M), Romania (R) 
and Alexandria (AL). 1 

Ir The shortest paper is that of Antioch consisting of only two pages; 
Alexandria, five pages; Romania, seven pages; and Moscow, forty pages. 
The text of Alexandria has been drafted by Metropolitan Methodios of Aksum, 
dated Addis Ababa, 6 February 1978. The Antioch paper has been submitted 
by Metropolitan Ignatios of Laodicea, dated Syria, 16 November 1977. The 
Romanian paper does not cite the name of its author or the date of its drafting. 
The Moscow text has been prepared by the Commission on Christian Unity 
and Inter-church Relationships of the Holy Synod of the Patriarchate of 
Moscow and has been signed by the chairman. Metropolitan Juvenaly of 
Krutitsy and Kolomna. 
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All the papers concerning the issue of diaspora admit that 
diaspora is, at the moment, the most important problem facing the 
whole Orthodox Church and that it demands a solution, since it is 
“a threat to Orthodox oneness and it obscures even the foundations 
of Orthodox ecclesiology”(M). 

Alexandria and Moscow review the development of the diaspora, 
the former from the year 1453 and the latter from the 1920s. 
Romania, without touching upon the actual historical conditions and 
facets of the diaspora, puts forward matters of principle on diaspora 
from the canonical and organizational viewpoint. In the documents 
of all the Patriarchates there are also more or less concrete suggestions 
for the solution of the problem of the Orthodox diaspora. 

First of all we study the contents of the documents of the 
Patriarchates of Antioch, Romania and Alexandria, and after that 
we will study the suggestions of the Patriarchate of Moscow on how 
to resolve the diaspora. 


The Antioch Report 

The Antioch report has been made in the form of a communi¬ 
cation addressed to the General Secretary of the Conference preparing 
the Great and Holy Pan-Orthodox Synod, Metropolitan Damaskinos. 
It can be cited in its entirety as an introduction to this paper: 

As is known to you, the Antiochian See considered it its 
responsibility to express thoughts and suggestions concerning 
the problem of the diaspora. Allow me to pass on to you the 
ideas and proposals which I was able to collect from our 
Synodical organization. 

We have made ourselves familiar with the articles that 
were published a few years ago concerning this problem. 

We have also studied the correspondence concerning the 
diaspora between the different Orthodox Sees. Discussion 
with personalities who are in charge of the Orthodox diaspora 
has to a great extent made us understand the viewpoints 
which previously appeared to us very difficult or impossible 
to comprehend. All this, as well as the frequent reports on 
the condition of Orthodoxy in Europe, America, Australia 
and elsewhere, gave us a basis for putting forward the 
following conclusions and convictions: 

1) The Orthodox diaspora has reached such a ma- 
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turity that it is necessary to consider it from a new view¬ 
point and in such a way that it leads to resolution. 

2) We must see it as the vocation of the Orthodox 
diaspora not only to preserve the past for the present, but 
to become a dynamic and a creative element in its own 
environment. 

3) To preserve the wholeness of the Church and to 
strengthen the Orthodox witness, it is necessary to accom¬ 
plish the Orthodox oneness in the various fields of the 
diaspora. 

From these points we reach the following conclusions: 

1) It is desirable that the Synod should recognize all 
the Orthodox churches of the diaspora provided there is no 
serious cause not to do so. 

2) It is desirable that local synods should be created 
comprising the bishops of the Orthodox churches of the 
area in question as their members. This should be realized 
especially in Europe, America, Australia, and also else¬ 
where as far as necessary. 

3) Autocephaly should be granted to all the churches 
of the countries mentioned above. The local synods of the 
autocephalous mother churches should decide on it and 
determine its boundaries. 

4) The traditional apostolic and catholic regulations 
of the Orthodox Church should be followed so that in 
each city there would be only one bishop, and in each 
province there would be only one metropolitan. 

5) The relationships between the mother churches and 
the diaspora churches are to be kept brotherly and cordial, 
as is natural to the Orthodox spirit and to the extent that 
all is for one and one is for all. 

6) Within the parishes there should be preserved the 
cultural, linguistic and other national elements, insofar as 
they do not disrupt the unity of the local church or the 
wholeness of the local diocese. 

7) While the autocephaly is carried into effect it is 
desirable that the other Christian denominations of these 
areas be respectfully recognized so that our diaspora would 
not in its own existence forget the higher goal, the oneness 
of the whole Church, and that they would not become a 
hindrance to that unity. 
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The report of Antioch is dear in its brevity. The condition 
mentioned in its fourth point concerning the residence of one bishop 
in each city might not be adaptable as such in present-day cities, 
of which some are greater than the whole population of the Byzantine 
Empire was in its own time. The main points of Antioch are clear: 
diaspora has become mature enough to be developed into new 
churches, which should be recognized as autocephalous and governed 
by local synods of bishops. This is naturally dependent on the degree 
of maturity in each case. 


The Romanian Viewpoint 

The document of the Romanian Patriarchate emphasizes the 
right of each autocephalous mother church to direct its own diaspora 
and states that on the whole the existence of national churches is in 
accord with the catholicity of Orthodoxy. In opposition to that, it 
sees overemphasized nationalism as destructive to the oneness of 
Orthodoxy. By this it refers to the aim of one jurisdiction to govern 
the diaspora of another autocephalous church. 

Further, Romania emphasizes that contacts between the mother 
church and other diaspora groups strengthen Orthodoxy in general. 
While speaking of the dependence of the diaspora on its mother 
church and of the necessity to retain contact with it, Romania gives 
special place to a diaspora created as the result of missionary work. 

Those Orthodox diasporas which have been born as a result 
of missionary work of one autocephalous church should 
be regarded in a special way just as Orthodox communities 
that have been formed within a country which does not 
have a national Orthodox church, and: 

a) The diasporas which are the result of missionary 
work retain close contact with the autocephalous Orthodox 
church which has fostered them. 

The fact that the members of this kind of diaspora 
belong to a different nationality than the members of the 
missionary church naturally gives them a reason as soon as 
it is possible to achieve autonomy and especially auto- 
cephaly. 

The national autocephalous Orthodox churches en¬ 
gaged in missionary work see this pursuit as positive and 
support it to the extent they are convinced that the dias- 
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pora church has attained proper maturity and is capable 
of self-government. 

b) Orthodox communities which exist in countries 
without a national autocephalous Orthodox church may 
turn to an autocephalous Orthodox church which has been 
better organized (outside the mentioned country) with the 
request that they be taken under its spiritual guidance in 
order to achieve the realm of the universal church under 
easier conditions. 

In answer to this kind of devoted request, the national 
Orthodox church should give all the possible help it can 
in the name of common faith and brotherly love. 


The Alexandrian Solution 

After Romania we turn to the document produced by the Pa¬ 
triarchate of Alexandria. Therein is a simple and straightforward 
comment on the solution of the problem of diaspora: all geographical 
areas that lie outside the borders of the autocephalous churches 
belong to the government of the See of Constantinople, and hence 
the whole diaspora of the world is within the jurisdiction of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate and belongs to the canonical guidance of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. As an exception, it is mentioned in 
passing that a diaspora which is the result of missionary work belongs 
to the guidance of the church which has done the missionary efforts. 
The fact that diaspora churches have been, and still are, under the 
guidance of those autocephalous churches from which the members 
of the diaspora have come, has been, in the Alexandrian opinion, 
“a position which is uncanonical even though possible in practice.” 

Then Alexandria asks: “On what grounds has the Orthodox 
diaspora been submitted to the Ecumenical Patriarchate as far as 
church government is concerned?” And it answers: 

The 28th canon of the Fourth Ecumenical Council gives to 
the Ecumenical See the right to govern the Christians of the 
barbarian areas and of foreign tribes, and to ordain bishops 
for “the people of other tribes.” 

According to the general interpretation, everyone who 
does not speak Greek is described as “a barbarian,” and 
everyone who does not live within the borders of the 
Byzantine Empire. The same is described in the 30th canon 
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of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, which understands that 
“the barbarian churches” are the churches of other tribes. 

After the schism of the Roman Church, the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate assumed the government of those countries and 
those areas which had formerly belonged to Rome. 

Further, Alexandria explains: 

The rules concerning the government of the church are 
concerned with the geographical boundaries and not with 
the faithful residing within them; hence, in this sense, the 
diaspora is understood as a geographical dimension which 
has Orthodox people living outside the boundaries of the 
autocephalous churches. 

Alexandria supports its theory by asking the question: “What 
did prominent Orthodox hierarchs and theologians think of this 
problem of Orthodox diaspora?” 

As their witness they bring into use the opinions of three Russian 
bishops who had become part of the diaspora. We quote here the 
first one: 

Metropolitan Platon of the Russian Orthodox Church, who 
has lived in America, has long been concerned about the 
condition of Orthodoxy in America and expressed his 
opinion as follows: “Having observed that the close uniting 
spirit is lacking from the relationships of the autocephalous 
churches, I have already followed for a long time the thought 
that the Ecumenical Patriarchate should be given such 
rights that it would become the Vatican of Orthodoxy.” 

Because this is a document meant for the preparation of the 
Great and Holy Synod, the views of an individual hierarch under 
exceptional circumstances (in 1919), which are introduced to sup¬ 
port the Alexandrian theory that the whole earth belongs to the 
jurisdiction of Constantinople, cannot have real significance, when 
compared to what the other Orthodox churches today say in their 
official positions on the same topic. 

Yet we will see what else the Alexandrian statement includes, 
before we study what the other autocephalous churches have to say 
on the Alexandrian theory. 

On the basis of the view mentioned above, Alexandria thinks 
all the diaspora groups in Europe, of whatever nationality they may 
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be, should be transferred to the well-organized hierarchy of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate. In America there could be independent 
dioceses which would recognize the exarch of the Ecumenical Pa¬ 
triarchate as their leader. These views are also supported by a state¬ 
ment that distances do not mean very much today, and therefore 
there is no reason to raise the question of new autocephalous churches. 

The document of the Alexandrian Patriarchate is mysterious, 
as Alexandria was not included in those churches to whom the study 
of the diaspora was assigned. While on the other hand the reports of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople and the Greek Church have not 
been given to us, it remains unclear whether we should regard Alex¬ 
andria as the representative voice of these churches also. 


The Alexandrian Theory from the Viewpoint 
of the other Churches 

It is now time to study the opinions of the churches of Antioch, 
Romania and Moscow on the Alexandrian theory stating that the 
See of Constantinople has authority over all the diaspora. 

As we noticed in the Antioch paper there is not the slightest 
reference to the privileges of the Ecumenical Patriarchate over the 
diaspora of the whole world. On the contrary, it contains the view 
that the ties of diaspora churches to their own mother churches are 
natural until diasporas are granted autocephaly, full independence. 

There is a lot of material and references to the canonical 
structure of the Orthodox Church in the documents of the Patriar¬ 
chates of Romania and Moscow, which point out that “the principle 
of belonging to a definite nation is also a natural foundation to the 
right of each autocephalous Orthodox church to build and to guide 
its own diaspora. This is a principle which the church fulfills from the 
early origins of its canonical existence and which is a cornerstone of 
autocephaly” (R:4). 

This right of each autocephalous Orthodox church to 
govern its own diaspora expresses the legal equality of 
all Orthodox autocephalous churches, equality which is not 
dependent on the size, age or primacy of their sees. This 
right is founded on the spirit of the Gospel and on the ca¬ 
nonical traditions of the Orthodox Church. This tradition 
has been confirmed in the following regulations: 

The 6th canon of the Sixth Ecumenical Council requires 
the equality of all autocephalous churches. The 2nd canon 
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of the Second Ecumenical Council regulates that diaspora 
must be governed according to the established tradition 
(which is, by those bishops who have been the authority 
from the beginning). The 28th canon of the Fourth Ecu¬ 
menical Council grants, exceptionally and with limitations, 
the right to the See of Constantinople to establish bishops 
for the provinces of Pontus, Asia and Thrace, which shows 
that the canons mentioned above do not refer to the 
whole and do not reach all the diaspora (R:2). 

The document of the Patriarchate of Moscow interprets, in 
agreement with Romania, that the 28th canon of the Council men¬ 
tioned above only means and refers to the three provinces which 
belonged to the civil jurisdiction of the area of Constantinople and 
to the barbarian areas connected with them. The Archbishop of 
Constantinople was granted the right to ordain metropolitans in those 
provinces. This is totally different from the government of the dias¬ 
pora of the whole world. In addition, the document of the Russian 
Church deals largely with the interpretation of other canons upon 
which the Ecumenical See bases its demands for privileges in its re¬ 
lationships with the other autocephalous churches, and beyond that 
primacy which it has traditionally cherished as primus inter pares. 

The Romanian Church describes why the spirit of the unity of 
Orthodoxy has become weakened. This is due to: 

the tendency of some Orthodox churches to govern others 
with the pretense of under-rating the ecclesiastical order 
which is based on nationalism. But actually in this effort 
particularly, there is present an over-emphasized national¬ 
ism, i.e. phyletism, which influences Orthodoxy in an 
utterly corruptive way. The defending of the identity and 
national freedom of each autocephalous Church in accord 
with Orthodox unity is something totally different. 

The reason for the weakening of the unity of Ortho¬ 
doxy is national chauvinism which tends, in the pretext of 
Christian universalism, to interfere in the equal rights of 
other churches to guide their own diasporas (R:7). 

From these statements we notice that the Patriarchates of 
Antioch, Moscow and Romania strongly oppose the Alexandrian 
theory on the authority of Constantinople over all the diaspora, and 
that that theory remains an anachronism, as far from the modern 
age as the year 451 of the Fourth Ecumenical Council is from the 
twentieth century. 
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The Solutions of Moscow 

Last of all we come to the document of the Patriarchate of 
Moscow; its special merits lie in its practical and detailed suggestions 
for the solution of the problem of the diaspora in addition to the 
comments included on the principles. 

As a guiding principle, Moscow suggests among other things the 
following: 

Because of the best interests of Holy Orthodoxy and in 
the name of unity, the churches should not think about 
what is necessary and useful unto themselves, but rather, 
what is good for Holy Orthodoxy in the countries of the 
diaspora as a whole. 

The Orthodox churches of the diaspora, whether they 
have been born as a result of missionary work of some local 
Orthodox churches or by the activities of its numerous 
immigrants, must gradually receive the opportunities to 
grow into new local churches and to receive autocephaly 
(or, initially, autonomy) from their own mother churches, 
and the same to be recognized by the other sister churches 
(M:70). 

The Patriarchate of Moscow suggests further that the Council, 
or the Great and Holy Synod, should create, for the practical solution 
of the diaspora problem, not only general guidelines but also a 
program which all churches thereafter could follow in their relation¬ 
ships to their own diasporas (M:71). 

By following this course of action the scheme for the new 
developments of Orthodoxy in the diaspora could comprehend three 
areas in its details: 1) Orthodoxy and the Orthodox diaspora in 
America; 2) Orthodoxy and the Orthodox diaspora in Western 
Europe; 3) Orthodoxy and the Orthodox diaspora in the countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America (M:72). 

We shall now study each of these areas separately: 


1. Orthodoxy in America 

First the document explains the origins of Orthodoxy in America 
as the result of the missionary effort of the Russian Church in Amer¬ 
ica from the end of the 1700s until the beginning of the 1900s, when 
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there was already a local church in America, a church of four dio¬ 
ceses, over fifty churches and more than 500 chapels, a theological 
seminary, and a group of faithful who had come to Orthodoxy from 
the Aleuts, the Eskimos, and the Indians; it also included different 
nationalities such as Russians, Byelo-Russians, Greeks, Serbians, 
Bulgarians, Romanians, Ukrainians, Albanians, Syrian Arabs and 
former Uniates. 

As early as 1905 Archbishop Tikhon made a proposal to the 
Russian Church that the American church should be granted auto- 
cephaly. The conditions in America changed when in 1922 the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople founded a Greek archdiocese in 
America. 

Further, the document states that in 1970 the Russian Church 
granted autocephaly to its own American daughter church. It says: 

By taking this action, the Russian Church operated within 
its canonical jurisdiction without interfering in the matters 
of other churches governing their own diasporas (dioceses 
and parishes). In so doing, the Russian Church in no way 
reduced the rights of others nor threatened their jurisdictions 
because it envisioned the future Pan-Orthodox decision of 
the one local Orthodox church in America (M:74). 

The Moscow document presents three alternatives for the solu¬ 
tion of the problem of Orthodoxy and the Orthodox diaspora in 
America. 

Alternative I 

a) All local (autocephalous) churches recognize the auto¬ 
cephaly of the “Orthodox Church in America” in its pres¬ 
ent form, taking into consideration that this is an auto¬ 
cephaly of one part of [Orthodox] America, the one pre¬ 
viously called the “Metropolia.” 

b) The other parts of American Orthodoxy are not auto¬ 
cephalous as they are canonically dependent on the mother 
churches in Europe or the Near East; or they exist de¬ 
pending on no church, declared independent by their own 
authority, a situation which is not autocephaly. 

c) A step forward would be the recognition of autocephaly 
by the See of Constantinople of its own Greek Archdiocese, 
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which has a considerable Orthodox ecclesiastical organiza¬ 
tion in the North American continent. 

d) Even though there are events in history when within one 
country there existed two autocephalous churches, it is 
definitely to the benefit of Orthodoxy that these two Amer¬ 
ican autocephalous churches should be united into one 
church. In that kind of church national plurality would give 
place, gradually, to the one nationality to be. The negotia¬ 
tions and the union of these two churches should be 
granted solely to their own activity and competence. No 
other church should interfere with it from without. This 
should only be the affair of the American Orthodox. 

e) Once the united American autocephalous church has 
been created, the other Orthodox autocephalous churches 
should recognize this union by which two similarly canoni¬ 
cal American autocephalous churches have become one 
common autocephalous church. This would not be a new 
granting of autocephaly nor a recognition because the 
mother churches of Moscow and Constantinople would 
already have granted it to them. It would only mean rec¬ 
ognizing the fact that they have become united and in¬ 
stead of the two there would now be only one autocephalous 
church. 

f) The other national church communities would gradu¬ 
ally enter this autocephalous church, naturally with the 
blessing of their own mother churches, and where there 
exists independence by individual right this should happen 
by the decision of the faithful. 

g) When this union of all the Orthodox, or of the majority 
of the Orthodox, in America will have occurred and there 
will be one autocephalous church in existence, its leader 
could be granted the title of patriarch. 

h) After these arrangements the issue of Orthodoxy and of 
the Orthodox diaspora in America would have been solved 
and the sorrowful events of the first half of this century 
would pass into history from the life of the Orthodox in 
America and from the mutual relationships of the sister 
churches. This would be to the benefit not only of the 
whole Orthodox Church but also to the benefit of the wit¬ 
ness of Orthodoxy in the Western hemisphere (M:75). 
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Alternative II 

The second procedure which could be used to solve the prob¬ 
lems of American Orthodoxy and its diaspora would be the for¬ 
mation of a special Pan-Orthodox commission to deal with the dias¬ 
pora issues for the preparation of the Great and Holy Synod. Repre¬ 
sentatives of all local churches would take part in this commission, 
and also representatives of the diaspora itself from all the different 
jurisdictional and national groups, and also from the different church 
organizations. 

This commission would negotiate in plenary sessions or in 
working groups which would represent different parts of the world 
and different countries which have diaspora communities. 

The commission would then discuss the proposals of the working 
groups and receive opinions from all whom the matter concerns. 
When agreement was reached the matter would be passed through 
the preparatory pre-Synod for final decision and confirmation of the 
Synod (M:76). 

A condition essential to this kind of procedure would be 
the desire of all churches and jurisdictions to bring to the 
commission all their problems of diaspora and that they 
all would, in the same way, have equal rights in dealing 
with these issues, and that they would be ready to accept 
the results of this kind of Pan-Orthodox negotiations. In 
practice this would mean that the actions and policies of 
all Orthodox churches related to their diasporas and to each 
other would be brought into the sphere of Christian con¬ 
sideration and consultation (M:77). 

Alternative III 

As the third alternative for the solution of the problems of 
American Orthodoxy, the Patriarchate of Moscow mentions the 
possibility that the diaspora issue would be considered seriously and 
immediately in the session of the Great and Holy Synod. But there 
is a very serious remark attached to this: 

To bring the issue of the Orthodox diaspora directly into 
consideration in the Synod without previous consideration 
in Pan-Orthodox commissions or preparatory meetings of 
the pre-Synod would mean taking the risk of failure both 
in settling the issue and for the Great and Holy Synod itself. 
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This kind of procedure is poorly adapted to its pur¬ 
pose, not only in the solution of the diaspora problem of 
American Orthodoxy but also in the solution of the diaspora 
problems in other parts of the world as well. It is the task 
of the Great and Holy Synod, taking into consideration the 
different circumstances of the various parts of the world, to 
solemnly declare its decision on the Orthodox diaspora 
after the matter has been carefully prepared before-hand. 
Otherwise a detailed analysis of this issue would require 
a long period of time in the Synod (M:78). 


2. Orthodoxy in Western Europe 

“Western Europe is a classical area of Orthodox diaspora.” 
This is how the document of the Moscow Patriarchate begins its 
analysis of the diaspora problem of Western Europe. 

The historical starting point for the diaspora of Western Europe 
is the founding of the first Russian church in London in 1616, then 
in Sweden in 1617, in Berlin in 1718, in Paris in 1720, and in Vienna 
in 1764. This starting point has, however, in practice lost its signif¬ 
icance since in this century there are Orthodox of different national¬ 
ities who have in tens and hundreds of thousands moved to Western 
industrialized countries. Without going into the details of this histori¬ 
cal development we could simply state that the jurisdictions of 
various local churches now cover the whole of Western Europe, from 
Scandinavia to the Mediterranean, like a tangled net. Each auto¬ 
cephalous church aims to guide its own diaspora as its natural right, 
whether governed by exarchates, metropolitanates or dioceses. 

Instead of going into a historical review in this connection, it is 
more important to see what practical procedures Moscow suggests 
for the solution of the diaspora scene of Western Europe. The docu¬ 
ment states that the situation has become inflamed and requires 
canonical decision, and then it continues: 

As a beginning to the right solution of the issue would be 
the establishment of an Orthodox Bishops’ Conference of 
Western Europe. Relationships between jurisdictions and 
ties to the mother churches would remain the same, but 
in all purely internal matters, which could include educa¬ 
tion, teaching, diakonia, Orthodox witness, ecumenical 
relationships on the local level, pastoral practice etc., the 
Bishops’ Conference would serve in joint effort as one whole 
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unit and autonomous in its relationship to the mother 
churches. The mother churches would recognize the internal 
independence of the Bishops’ Conference of this kind and 
the canonical right of the autonomous co-operation of the 
Conference. This Conference would elect a chairman for 
itself and the necessary common executive organs. Election 
would take place either in order of precedence or by the 
election of persons for a set period of time. This election, 
meaning an “internal service,” would not require confirma¬ 
tion on the part of the mother churches. 

As time passes the kind of circumstances could be 
created and developed that the Bishops’ Conference would 
be mature enough to become the Bishops’ Synod of the local 
Orthodox Church of Western Europe (M:87). 

Further it is stressed that the jurisdictional competence of the 
local churches would reach only the Orthodox, and it should not 
raise suspicions on the rights of local non-Orthodox churches in 
whose areas the Orthodox live. 

The Orthodox in Western Europe should always feel that 
they live on the historical ground of the people of another 
creed. And if the union of Christians were to take place 
with the effect of the creation of one holy catholic and 
apostolic church, then the Eastern Orthodox in Western 
Europe would join into this single church as congregations 
of the Orthodox rite, congregations which would form one 
canonical unit together with the brothers of the Western 
rite of the local Western churches (M:87). 


3. The Diaspora in other parts of the World 

The document of the Moscow Patriarchate presents the following 
thoughts on the diaspora in other parts of the world: 

In those parts of the world where the situation of the Ortho¬ 
dox diaspora has not yet matured to the level of a local 
church it is necessary to retain the existing jurisdictional 
structures. No church should attempt to extend its authority 
to the diasporas of another church. 

In order to encourage also in these parts of the world 
the creation of normal local churches it should be worked 
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so that ground work is laid even now in that direction. 
Therefore, between all jurisdictions of such areas there 
should be convergence and cooperation (M:89). 

Finally, it is hoped that the Pan-Orthodox Commission, which 
would possibly be established to discuss the diaspora issue, would 
develop concrete proposal for the diaspora of different parts of the 
world. 

The document of the Moscow Patriarchate ends as follows: 

It is important to have the vernacular of each area in use 
in church services, sermons, church teaching, education and 
in official church publications. It is natural that for the older 
generation, and for those people who are only temporarily 
in diaspora, their own natural language would be preserved 
in the church services. Yet, this can be done only for pas¬ 
toral reasons. The normal aim instead should be gradual 
development to the position of a local church, which has 
its own local language and culture (M:90). 


How Does the General Situation of the Diaspora Look? 

What kind of thoughts do the statements and solutions of these 
four local churches awaken about the Orthodox diaspora? 

The most significant conclusion is that the suggestion of the 
three patriarchates, Antioch, Moscow and Romania, are in agreement 
in principle. But the view represented by the Patriarchate of Alex¬ 
andria differs from the other reports to the extent that those three 
others regard it important, just as they did earlier, to forestall it on 
the grounds that it is against the Orthodox tradition. This gives the 
impression that the Alexandrian theory about the special rights of 
Constantinople to govern the whole diaspora is not simply a theory 
or an academic disputation on canons, but also as a matter of fact, 
a topic of discord, which has already been experienced in practice. 

Although Constantinople has not at this stage itself presented 
any demand of its special rights, it is a clear reality that in practice 
the hierarchs of Constantinople appear to act just as if that theory 
had already been recognized by all and as if “the Vatican of Ortho¬ 
doxy,” which Alexandria presents as its ideal, had already been 
established. 

I personally recognized this during my visit to Sweden on 
5 May 1979. Sweden is a typical Scandinavian diaspora country 
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belonging to Western culture. It is today the residence of several 
hundred thousand immigrants. Among the Orthodox the majority 
are Serbians, 26,000; then Greeks, 18,000; Finns, 6,000; Romanians, 
2,000, etc.— altogether about 60,000 people. In particular the Ser¬ 
bians, Greeks, Romanians and Finns all have their own church ac¬ 
tivities. 

I went to Sweden on the invitation of Saint Anna’s Congregation 
in Eskilstuna. This congregation functions under authority of the 
Patriarchate of Serbia; and therefore, I had the blessing of the Serbian 
bishop to celebrate Liturgy in that parish. As I travelled through 
Stockholm I paid a visit to the Metropolitan of the Greek diaspora 
who lives there. In answer to my complimentary call, he thought it 
his business to remind me that I had come into his diocese without 
previously requesting his permission. 

This is how I came face to face with the Alexandrian theory in 
practice. Sweden, as “a barbarian country of an alien people,” had 
been made a Greek diocese under Constantinople! 

In other parts of Western Europe, where there have been wide 
diaspora groups of the various autocephalous churches for a long 
time, it has apparently been more difficult “to found” Greek dio¬ 
ceses. 

As to these “Greek dioceses,” the document of the Romanian 
Patriarchate states that the Patriarchate of Constantinople recognized 
in 1908 the jurisdictional right of the Greek autocephalous church 
to all Greek communities living in the diaspora. But in 1922, by the 
agreement between the Synods of the Greek Church and Constantin¬ 
ople, all the Greek diasporas were given again to the government 
of Constantinople. Even though this occurred by mutual agreement 
it is in principle the cutting-off of the natural rights of an autoceph¬ 
alous church. Therefore, it is deplorable that in diaspora countries, 
such as in Sweden, the Greek nation and Greek nationality become 
an instrument and symbol of that phyletism which the hierarchy of 
Constantinople exercises. 


Synod and Diaspora 

What kind of hopes can we expect from the Pan-Orthodox 
Council, or the Great and Holy Synod, as an institution which could 
solve the diaspora problems? 

Everyone seems to agree that the issue of the diaspora is the 
most important of the problems which the Council should solve, be¬ 
cause if it remains unsolved it disrupts Orthodox oneness and unity. 
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But it should now be asked: In what way has a solution to this prob¬ 
lem been prepared? 

Many Pan-Orthodox commissions have been established to 
prepare and conduct dialogues with other Christian bodies. But the 
preparation and meeting of the dialogues within the Orthodox Church 
itself are delayed. Where are such meetings where Orthodox local 
churches would sit down to negotiate together, especially on the 
principles and practical problems attached to the diaspora, and would 
seek a right solution for them? And when would a dialogue start 
between the old historical churches and the churches and communities 
of the diaspora itself? 

Rationally speaking the study and discussion of the inflamed 
diaspora issue would apparently mean the failure of the whole 
Council if unanimity has not been reached in negotiations before the 
meeting of the Council. Therefore one should put the question, 
whether there actually is any real intention to hold a Council. The 
question is justified since no other signs of preparation on the most 
important issue exist other than the opinions of four local churches 
related above. Do we really believe the issue of the diaspora would 
be solved in the same way, “in academic order,” as for example, the 
questions concerning the calendar or fasting? Surely the issue is in 
an entirely different way essential to life, even though it has already 
become a chronic disease within the body of the Church of Christ! 

If three authoritative autocephalous churches, judging by the 
existent and above related documents, consciously oppose the Alex¬ 
andrian theory on the supremacy of Constantinople over all the 
diaspora, can we expect from the Council itself anything else but that 
all autocephalous churches would also condemn it as phyletism? 

Is that what awaits us — perhaps for another thousand years? 


The Situation Should be Normalized Prior to the Council 

By taking into consideration what has been said previously, there 
should be ways to proceed and alternatives to enact, medicines which 
would help towards a quick recovery of the illness of the body of 
the Church. 

The See of Constantinople has here, as in other preparations 
for the Council, an important function: that of initiating new pro¬ 
cedures. The following action might lead to the desired strengthening 
of Orthodox oneness, peace and love: 


— Constantinople should relinquish the Alexandrian theory on the 
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supremacy of the Ecumenical See over the whole diaspora and 
reject its talk of “the barbarians areas of other tribes” as an anach¬ 
ronism. 

— Constantinople should return, at least formally, the jurisdictional 
rights over the Greek diaspora groups to the autocephalous Church 
of Greece. 

— In this way, the position of honour of the Ecumenical See, primus 
inter pares , would be grounded in the witness of the right and pure 
faith, and not be expressed by capturing areas or by the submission 
of other parts of the Church. 

— When the Ecumenical See, by its own acts, removes all doubts 
which have been related to it and gives an example of humility 
first, there would grow up equal diaspora groups in Western Europe 
and elsewhere. This would renew an atmosphere of peace and love 
between them. And this would also create the possibility for 
episcopal cooperation and in that way the gradual birth of new 
local churches. 

This would be real preparation for the Great and Holy Synod, 
steps of advance that would help to normalize the situation and to 
make it again follow the canonical order. Then it would also be 
possible to negotiate without pain on open questions, in such a way 
that no one would aim for individual benefit, but would only desire 
what is to the advantage of the Church of Christ and to the credibility 
of its message. 

If we acted in this direction, it would also bring new hope to the 
diaspora, whose many local problems could then be solved in the 
unity of love. Then faith and trust in the energy of life and in the 
apostolic mission of the Orthodox Church within the whole of Chris¬ 
tendom would come again to the hearts of thousands of people. 

The Sunday of Orthodoxy is represented iconographically by a 
scene from the last Ecumenical Council, the Seventh. In the chairman’s 
seat we do not see Rome — not the first , nor the second, nor the 
third — but rather the Gospel of Christ. It reminds us in our own 
time of the fact that it is Christ and his holy Word which guides the 
Church. 

The Great and Holy Synod, the Ecumenical Council of the 
Orthodox Church, would be able to convene only after we “have 
been renewed in the spirit of our minds” (Eph 4:23) or, by con¬ 
fessing our sins, have become meek enough to say, “for it seemed 
good to the Holy Spirit and to us” (Acts 15:28). 

Valamo Monastery , 1979 
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ORDINATION OF WOMEN IN ECUMENICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Deborah Belonick 


Forty interdenominational representatives engaged in ecumenical 
dialogue entitled “The Ordination of Women in Ecumenical Perspec¬ 
tive” recently in Klingenthal, France. Four were Orthodox Christians: 
Bishop Antony of Ploiesti, Roumania; Elizabeth Behr-Sigel, Epinay, 
France; Deborah Belonick, U.S.A. (OCA); and Dr. Evangelos The- 
odorou, Athens, Greece. Bishop Yohannes (Coptic Church), Tanta, 
Egypt was also present. 

The dialogue, a World Council of Churches (WCC) consulta¬ 
tion, was an ad hoc forum designed to concentrate on ecumenical 
questions raised by the female priesthood: attitudes of churches 
toward women and women in ministry; the meaning of ordination; 
the nature of ministry and priesthood. 

In general, the feeling among representatives besides the Or¬ 
thodox Christians was that “increased human knowledge,” especially 
in the realms of sociology and anthropology, should be reflected 
in church structures and church policy. That is, human experience 
and changing cultural mores, including the emphasis on human liber¬ 
ation, should challenge denominations to change practices regarding 
women. Therefore, these denominations advocated female ministers 
and priests; researching and reviving female metaphorical language 
for God (Our Mother/Father in Heaven); and equal respect, position 
and pay for those women already in ministerial positions. These 
denominations claimed that such changes would be a heed to the 
movement of the Holy Spirit. 

Orthodox representatives, however, countered this trend toward 
what it considered the introduction of secular human experience into 
church practice with the following statements: 

(1) Human persons and human relations should be defined 
according to how Trinitarian life is understood, and not by biological 
or social conditions. That is, we must look to God to define human 
life, and not vice versa. By understanding the personal relationships 
of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and the love therein, one begins 
to understand the true meaning of “personhood” and personal re¬ 
lations. 

(2) As far as the language for God is concerned, metaphorical 
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language must be distinguished from precise theological terms. Meta¬ 
phorical language (in which some Christian writings, Jesus is referred 
to as a ‘‘kind Mother,” for example) is the language of mystics and 
poets. The words “Father, Son and Holy Spirit,” on the other hand, 
are precise theological terms used by the Church. “Father” means 
“source”; “Son” indicates generation from that source; and “Holy 
Spirit” indicates procession from that source. “Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit” are not meant to indicate that God is “male.” These terms 
transcend sexuality. However, they do express the origin of each 
person of the Trinity, and therefore are not easily exchangeable. 

Orthodox representatives did advocate, however, that the Church 
revive its interest in the diaconate, including the historical precedent 
of the female diaconate. The representative of the Coptic Church 
mentioned that his Church had an order of deaconesses at present. 
They also made a written plea in an official WCC report for the Or¬ 
thodox Church to explain clearly her insistence on an all-male Chris¬ 
tian priesthood. Such a clarification, they felt, would aid in ecumenical 
dialogue as well as answer Orthodox Christians concerned and ques¬ 
tioning the issue. The plea read: “If the priest is the person in the 
community who has and actualizes the gift of Christ’s priesthood, then 
(why) must that person necessarily be male?”. 

A final important point was raised, but not discussed. Most other 
denominations besides the Orthodox consider the “maleness of 
Christ” (and therefore the “maleness of the priesthood”) to be ac¬ 
cidental in the incarnation. The sexuality of the Lord incarnate was 
considered to carry the same weight of significance as His being 
Jewish, or having brown hair and a beard. It was my personal feeling 
that this reduced regard of human sexuality, using Christ as the prime 
example, is the crux of the debate over the female priesthood. That 
is, if, as some denominations seem to advocate, there is no particular 
significance to the maleness of the incarnate and risen Christ, then 
there also is no significance to the sexuality of any human being; there¬ 
fore there would be no reason to oppose a female priesthood. How¬ 
ever, the fact that Christ was incarnate as male was recognized as 
a significant issue for dialogue in further ecumenical debate, although 
not at all discussed in depth at this particular forum. 

Although stating that their church clearly is not going to ordain 
women, the Orthodox representatives agreed that the reasons for this 
stance have not been clearly or adequately defined, but should be 
in order that the Orthodox Christians may participate effectively in 
further ecumenical dialogue on this issue. 
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RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY IN RECENT PROTESTANT CHURCH 
HISTORY AND THEOLOGY * 

Heinrich A. Stammler 


Protestantism is a professorial religion, said Sergius Bulgakov 
in his celebrated essay The Contemporary Arianism , of 1911, a 
trenchant critique of the liberal school in contemporary Protestant 
theology. Although Bulgakov emphasized that he was saying this 
without the slightest whiff of irony, his dictum has mostly been under¬ 
stood just so. For the moment, however, let us take Fr. Sergius at 
his words and even believe him. He, after all, follows a well-established 
tradition, having received his cue from no lesser man than Alexis 
Khomiakov. Thus, if we wish to learn what “image” Orthodoxy, and 
especially Russian Orthodoxy, enjoys in the eyes of the German 
Evangelical Christian (even if he but nominally can be called a 
Christian and church member) — we had better turn to the learned 
professors and listen to what they can tell us. 

Here the person avid for information encounters a paradox, at 
first glance at least. On the one hand, the number of publications in 
this field, books as well as periodicals, is considerable, not just since 
1945, but already since 1919. In pursuit of his quest he will also 
become acquainted with a score of expert theological scholars, many 
of them distinguished by massive learning, expert knowledge, critical 
ability, insight and even empathy. And yet, on the other hand, he is 
baffled by judgments such as these: “The non-Orthodox Westerner 
finds it most difficult to comprehend the Eastern Orthodox Church 
because little is known about the life and doctrines of Orthodoxy, 
and even this little is overlaid by many strata of prejudices and mis¬ 
understandings.” Or he has to take notice of the fact that “the whole 
subject of Orthodox culture has scarcely been given adequate treat¬ 
ment by historians and sociologists. Up to the present, the whole 
problem of the ethics, e. g., of Orthodoxy, has hardly been subjected 
to systematic historical investigation.” (Ernst Benz, The Eastern Or¬ 
thodox Church: Its Thought and Life , 1957/63). Another author 
deems it necessary to warn his readers, when wishing to introduce 
them to types of piety in the Eastern Churches, in these terms: “It 


* Dedicated to the memory of Prof. Ernst Benz, d. December 29, 1978. 
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cannot be denied that it is often very difficult for Westerners to find 
a true access to the specific piety of a church so alien to him.” (Eduard 
Steinwand, Glaube und Kirche in Russland , 1962). In view of this 
puzzling situation it may be appropriate to draw an abridged survey 
sketch demonstrating what the attitudes of Protestantism, and German 
Protestantism in particular, have been with regard to Eastern Ortho¬ 
doxy in the course of this century. In this respect we are fortunate 
to be amply and brilliantly instructed by several eminent scholars 
and theologians, the most distinguished among them being Ernst 
Benz, Robert Stupperich and Ludolf Muller. 

An introductory remark may be in order here. Methodologically, 
this brief study has been guided by Ernst Benz’s magisterial study 
entitled Die Ostkirche im Lichte der protestantischen Geschichts - 
schreibung von der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart of 1952; this 
brief paper is nothing but a hodgepodge of footnotes to Benz’s standard 
work, especially as regards some important books and essays pub¬ 
lished during the 25 years that have elapsed since the early ’fifties. 
But at first let us throw a hasty glance backwards. 

During the first quarter of this century Orthodoxy had a bad 
press with German Lutheranism, in both its positive or liberal mani¬ 
festations. Harnack’s uncompromising condemnation of the Eastern 
Churches as relics of the syncretistic cults of late classical antiquity, 
coated by a thin Christian veneer, is too well-known (and also obso¬ 
lete) to stand in need of lengthy consideration. Nevertheless, thanks 
to Harnack’s world-wide prestige his views carried enormous au¬ 
thority, proving to be rather tenacious of life. The first breach in this 
wall of misrepresentation was made by men such as Karl Beth and 
Karl Holl, who evinced a genuine interest in Orthodoxy in Russia 
as well as in Greece and the Near East, experienced it on the spot, 
in the course of extended travels, and tried to see it from within, con¬ 
ditioned by its own historical development with its many tragedies, 
peripeties and vicissitudes. The real breakthrough came after World 
War I. A tidal wave of passionate interest in everything Russian 
swept the German lands. The writings of Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky became household books for the educated German 
reader. The presence of a considerable number of Russian philo¬ 
sophers, theologians, scholars and writers, expelled from their home¬ 
land, added to this fascination. And the deep impression made by 
the representatives of the Orthodox Church on occasion of the first 
ecumenical conference on “Life and Work” in Stockholm in 1925 
was not to fade away for many years to come. The author clearly 
remembers how, as a high school boy, he heard his teachers talk 
about this event in terms of surprise, but also sympathy and admi- 
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ration. And the great names of Friedrich Heiler, Hans Ehrenberg, 
Erich Seeberg and Adolf Deissmann spring to mind. 

It is comforting to note that even during Nazi rule this interest 
remained alive. Roman Catholic and Protestant publications concern¬ 
ing the Eastern Churches, their theology, worship and specific reli¬ 
gious character continued to appear even under Hitler, at least 
until the outbreak of World War II. And we have numerous testi¬ 
monies confirming that many a German soldier fighting in the East 
was deeply moved by the traces of genuine religiosity and spirituality 
among the Russian people, all official propaganda distortions, Nazi 
and Bolshevik alike, notwithstanding. 

What then was the situation after the catastrophe of 1945, when, 
together with their countrymen, German scholars and theologians 
(especially those with a committed interest in Eastern Europe) awoke 
from their stunned state of near insensibility amidst a vast field of 
rubble and ruins? Again it is consoling to see that the will of some 
to go on working in this field had not been completely undermined. 
The labors of men such as Ernst Benz, Robert Stupperich, Ludolf 
Muller, Konrad Onasch and Karl Friz began to bear rich fruit, and 
even an outsider, the sociologist Hans von Eckardt, made a stimu¬ 
lating, though controversial contribution with his book about Russian 
Christianity, published in 1947. Two important centers for the study 
of the churches and religious life in Eastern Europe were founded: 
the Ecumenical Seminar at the University of Marburg, under the 
auspices of Ernst Benz, and the Ostkirchen-Institut at the University 
of Munster, headed by Robert Stupperich. These scholars did not 
not lose sight of the fact that Harnack’s mighty shadow still hovered 
in the background, and that the level of knowledge in this field was, 
in wide circles of the educated public, still lamentably low. (In 
parenthesis it must also be pointed out that the centuries-old polemics 
between Rome and Constantinople and its successors could not but 
profoundly influence the attitudes of German Catholics, a distressing 
state of affairs which only during the last decades has begun to change 
in the direction of a better understanding. The exclamation heard 
from across the Alps — O benedetta chiesa orientate! — has not failed 
to call into effect a veritable transformation of minds among German 
and Austrian Catholics.) This situation may explain the repeated 
complaints about insufficient knowledge, prejudice and error, and the 
absence of much urgently needed, solid research. Responsible church 
historians and theologians have deplored the fact that German Prot¬ 
estant scholarship has so far not been able to produce a comprehen¬ 
sive history of the Russian Church which would meet truly scholarly 
standards, at least as far as the present state of research in an 
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admittedly under-researched field permits. What we have so far are 
either reflections on one or another aspect of Russian ecclesiastical 
history and how to write about it, or rather worthless compilations, 
some even with their own political or sociological axes to grind. The 
publications dealing with Eastern, and particularly Russian Ortho¬ 
doxy, can be divided into several groups: First of all, there are books, 
dissertations and articles striving to give a comprehensive overview 
of Orthodoxy (or Russian Orthodoxy) in general, in terms of doc¬ 
trine and worship, monasticism and mysticism, missions, Orthodox 
culture and ethics, the relationships between church, state and society, 
and the historical premises and developments. To these works be¬ 
longs, above all, Ernst Benz’s brief but highly instructive and concise 
introduction to Orthodoxy entitled The Eastern Orthodox Church: 
Its Thought and Life (English ed. of 1963). Since it has been trans¬ 
lated into English and is well known in this country, suffice it to say 
here only that the translation is not always felicitous, occasionally 
even somewhat slipshod. Under the same category one must enter 
Robert Stupperich’s Die Russisch-Orthodoxe Kirche in Lehre und 
Leben of 1965, a well-balanced, conscientious, judicious account, 
fair in its objectivity, scholarly detachment and also sympathy. In 
addition, it must be mentioned that this author’s numerous articles, 
reports and reviews in the annual symposium Kirche im Osten , which 
has been appearing under his editorship since 1958, have copiously 
demonstrated his profound learning, sober respect for the facts, and 
comprehensive, thorough familiarity with the religious life in past 
and present of all the various churches, sects and denominations rep¬ 
resented in the East and East Central European countries. It must 
be emphasized that both authors try, and on the whole not without 
success, to see things in perspective, underlining the strengths and 
weaknesses of the ecclesiastical and theological entities they focus 
upon. If Benz, e.g., considers establishment, phyletism (nationalism), 
excessive other-wordliness, and a lack of balance between sacrament 
and social work, accompanied by propagation of the faith, as being 
the chief weaknesses of Orthodoxy, many Orthodox people them¬ 
selves will not disagree with these judgments — the more so as Benz, 
who has a high regard for the social activities of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, does not believe these ills to be incurable. On the contrary, 
he thinks he can discern certain signs of the times promising a hope 
for better things in the future: establishment, in many instances, is 
a thing of the past; phyletism can be overcome by a growing concern 
for interorthodox solidarity and ecumenicity; and social awareness, 
a sense of responsibility for the world, makes itself felt ever more 
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strongly in the Orthodox communities, especially where they are in 
the possession of the necessary freedom to act accordingly. 

In this context, it might not be without interest to focus our at¬ 
tention on a curious book which appeared in 1947, i.e. immediately 
after World War II, namely Hans von Eckardt’s opus entitled Rus- 
sisches Christentum . In his chef d’oeuvre about the Eastern Church 
in Protestant historiography, Benz has given his critique of it, but it still 
deserves mention because one could be of two minds regarding 
Benz’s opinion. Benz classifies the author under the rubric “Ost- 
kirchliche Romantik,” a kind of romanticism which, in reaction to 
the former indifference or disdain displayed with regard to the 
Eastern Orthodox Church, is now out to idolize it, to approach it 
with a veneration bordering upon enthusiasm and exuberance, and 
with completely unrealistic spiritual hopes and aspirations, undoubt¬ 
edly attracted, in part at least, by a certain exoticism and liturgical 
aestheticism. An example is furnished by Oswald Spengler, otherwise 
a rather tough-minded, spiritually and metaphysically non-commital 
thinker, who nonetheless in his famous magnum opus The Decline 
of the West felt moved to exclaim: “The coming millenium belongs 
to Russian Christianity!” This, however, is not the case as far as Hans 
von Eckardt is concerned. By extraction a German-Baltic nobleman 
who knew Russia well from personal experience, he was rather in¬ 
clined to strike a markedly critical attitude. Not being a theologian 
but rather a sociologist (he was a professor of sociology at the 
University of Heidelberg, where he had been a student of Max 
Weber), he claims not to deal with the Russian Church as such, but 
rather with popular religion and beliefs. Nonetheless he has much 
to say about the Church too, but mostly with strong antipathy. In 
his opinion, most of the ills, shortcomings and sins of the Russian 
Church stem from its establishment, which made it servile, immobile, 
over-ritualistic, superstitious and hopelessly reactionary. What he 
has to say, however, about the religious mind of the Russian peasant 
masses, sectarians, spiritual eccentrics and the great Russian nine¬ 
teenth-century writers and poets is indeed colored by romantic notions 
such as the “Volksseele,” the unconscious spirit of the race or people, 
inherited from Herder and his disciples among the German and Slavic 
romanticists. On this point, Benz raises his most incisive objections 
to the author’s conceptual instrumentarium. But Eckardt’s truly 
interesting observations pertain to quite a different problem, namely 
the evanescence, or rather evaporation of the religious substance in 
the Russian mind, not only among the upper and educated classes, 
but also among the common people, and that with a vengeance. 
Already in a widely discussed book about the Soviet Union published 
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in 1930 he had given expression to similar views, stressing the rapid 
expansion of secularization seizing the masses with the power of an 
elemental force. Eckardt regards this process as meaningful, relevant 
and historically necessary. This causes him to pass favorable judg¬ 
ment upon the Bolshevist achievement in Russia, even though he him¬ 
self was not a Marxist in the strict sense of the term. 

Quite apart from any historical, economic or social causalities, 
he values the fateful dechristianization of the Russian people as 
irresistible, as a true mutation in the popular mind. Taking as an 
example the traditional attachment of the people to the Divine Liturgy, 
he states that the enchantment felt by the presence of angelic choirs 
is now giving way to totally different enchantments radiating from 
the earth. The ability to be moved by sacred music and spiritual 
symbolism rapidly disappears. No other observer has focused his 
glance so sharply upon this phenomenon of universal secularization 
of outlook, even though it is, of course, mentioned by many, but in 
passing rather than as a central essential trait of the age. 

A few works of a more theological character must be mentioned 
here, although this writer, who is not a professional theologian, feels 
on very shaky ground. A significant symposium dealing with specific 
theological aspects and problems of the Eastern Church was edited 
by Ernst Benz in 1949 under the title Die Ostkirche und die russische 
Christenheit . It broaches themes and motifs which were to be elabo¬ 
rated by later more specialized research, such as the eternal question 
of the relationship between church and state in Russia; the critique of 
Protestantism in Russian philosophy and theology; the Russian Church 
and Western Christendom; and, finally, the understanding of the 
eucharist in Orthodox theology and religious life. The most note¬ 
worthy of these theological attempts to grasp the religious essence of 
Orthodoxy still seems to be the book by Karl Friz entitled Die Stimme 
der Ostkirche and published under the auspices of a well-known 
Evangelical publishing house in 1950. Benz presents only a brief 
summary of this introduction to Orthodox thought, without giving 
it quite its due. What is so remarkable in this slender volume is an 
approach which could be defined as dialectical, in a broad sense of 
the term. Friz’s exposition is based on the principle of an encounter 
which implies that two essences, two entities, two spiritual realities, 
not necessarily hostile, but estranged by a long period of separation, 
misunderstanding or mutual indifference, meet each other seeking 
a common ground on which to arrive, if not at total reunion, yet at 
least at a better mutual understanding and conciliation in a spirit 
of brotherhood in Christ. He proceeds from the statement: “During 
this crisis time of ours we have ample reason to listen to the voices of 
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those ancient churches of the East, which face us with the claim to 
represent true Christianity without Roman encumbrances.” He then 
continues to explain and to interpret briefly but concisely the basic 
Orthodox views with regard to Scripture and Tradition; faith and 
doctrine; Church, nation, society and state; the liturgy and the venera¬ 
tion of icons; and the eucharist. In each single instance he adduces 
possible theological objections that might come from the Protestant 
or Evangelical side only to show that even those points where weak¬ 
nesses, deficiencies, aberrations or errors might be visible to the 
Protestant eye are actually points of great strength. This becomes 
convincingly evident in this treatment of the liturgical piety and 
theology of Orthodoxy. He says: “Worship stands above dogma: 
the liturgy is dogma expressed in prayer.” If Benz tended to see in 
the absolutely worship-centered religious practice of the Eastern 
Church a possible danger threatening the church with externalization 
and ritualistic formalism, Friz discerns in Orthodox liturgical worship 
a stabilizing factor of the very first order, guaranteeing the perpetual 
concrete presence of the divine in the innermost spiritual and moral 
life of the believer, in contrast to Protestant worship which has be¬ 
come subjective, abstract and over-intellectualized. Furthermore, he 
stresses what he calls the “cosmism” of Orthodox worship, which 
extends to and encompasses the entire cosmos and its sanctification, 
the divine pleroma, a decisive element often so sadly absent in tradi¬ 
tional Protestantism. In this context the name of V. V. Rozanov 
springs to mind. His continual wrestling with the faith, and even the 
figure of Christ, was caused by the fact that this cosmism, although 
present in the worship and doctrine of his native Russian Church, was, 
in his opinion, not sufficiently emphasized and expressed by the ec¬ 
clesiastical authorities of his time, and in historical Christianity in 
general, in its practice still swayed, as he suspected, by lingering 
monophysitic and manichaean undercurrents. As far as Friz is con¬ 
cerned, suffice it here to sum up what he had in mind by adducing 
this characteristic quotation: “In the Orthodox Church one recognizes 
the enormous synthetic power not only of the Hellenic spirit, but 
of the entire ancient Church, and one is reminded of the fact that 
the Christian Church embraces everything good and beautiful in order 
to sanctify it and to baptize it in the name of Christ.” 

Another author in the Lutheran camp who has contributed much 
to a better understanding of Orthodoxy, especially Russian Ortho¬ 
doxy, was Eduard Steinwand. Of Baltic German origin, he served as 
Lutheran pastor in Dorpat (now Tartu) in Estonia, and then held 
for many years the chair of practical theology at the University of 
Erlangen in its renowned Protestant divinity school. In the year 1962 
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there appeared a posthumous volume of his collected articles under 
the title Glaube und Kirche in Russland , which was designed as a con¬ 
tribution to the spread of knowledge about Orthodoxy in an irenical 
spirit. Steinwand, on the whole, was not as willing as Friz to abandon 
Protestant positions. Occasionally he gave vent to rather critical 
opinions. Thus, in a substantial and highly instructive essay about 
Lutheranism and the Orthodox Church he reproaches the Established 
Orthodox Church in pre-revolutionary Russia with a deplorable lack 
of inner spiritual strength which became apparent in its dealings with 
heresies and sects: “The Established Church did not possess the 
necessary strength to absorb these movement. Therefore she pro¬ 
ceeded to have recourse to brute force.” And at another passage he 
excoriates the Church for its lack of interest in instruction and learn¬ 
ing, for a certain anti-intellectualism: “The Orthodox Church has 
done much for the religious nurture of man, but very little for his 
education.” He also confesses to be somewhat distressed by what he 
calls the lack of doctrinal openness of the Orthodox Church. So 
he maintains: “The dogmatic fronts seem to have become very rigid. 
The Eastern Orthodox Church will not allow itself to be cited before 
the forum of another Church. Samarin’s view that the Church does 
not stand in need of proofs — she posits herself, still enjoys full 
validity. The Eastern Orthodox Church knows herself to be in full 
possession of divine Truth.” But Steinwand hastens to add that in 
direct personal encounters a Protestant can still learn many valu¬ 
able things which occasionally cannot be expressed in a rational 
formula. “Wherever external encounters with the Orthodox Church 
also lead to a genuine internal encounter, there will be a blessing for 
both partners.” 

The writings of Ludolf Muller, at present Professor of Slavic 
Languages and Literatures at the University of Tubingen, lead the 
reader medias in res as far as the historical intellectual contacts be¬ 
tween Orthodoxy and Protestantism are concerned. His primary con¬ 
centration is upon opinions about Protestantism as expressed by Rus¬ 
sian religious philosophers, theologians and writers of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. In the year 1949 the Office of the Evangelical 
Church of Germany for Relations with Foreign Churches and Coun¬ 
tries started publishing a series of study brochures designed to lead to 
a better understanding of non-Lutheran and, in general, non-Protestant 
religious communities. The first two volumes of this series, edited by 
Martin Niemoller, were, significantly, devoted to Orthodoxy; and 
for the first issue Ludolf Muller wrote his article “Orthodox Criticism 
of Protestantism in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries.” This 
was followed in the same year by the more extended and also more 
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ambitious study “The Critique of Protestantism in Russian Theology 
and Philosophy,” contained in the symposium Die Ostkirche und die 
russische Christenheit (1949), and finally these his studies culminated 
in the book Russischer Geist und Evangelisches Christentum: Die 
Kritik des Protestantismus in der russischen religidsen Philosophic 
und Dichtung im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert (1951), and in this con¬ 
text also his study Vladimir Solov’ev und der Protestantismus (1952) 
must be mentioned. Ludolf Muller, who over long stretches of his 
career worked closely together with Ernst Benz, has, among German 
Evangelical theologians and intellectual historians, penetrated to 
deeper layers of the entire Orthodox-Protestant problematics than 
many of his colleagues, enabled to do so by his astoundingly wide 
range of erudition, wealth of information and sound methodological 
approaches. The results of his research, which was just as critical as 
it was constructive, may be briefly summarized as follows: On ac¬ 
count of the totally different conception of church and tradition 
separating Protestants from the Orthodox, the initial situation in a 
dialogue between the representatives of these two provinces of 
Christendom is, in a sense, disadvantageous for the Protestants, as 
they run the risk of being regarded as heretical by definition. Muller 
is of the opinion that the Orthodox do not share the Protestant will¬ 
ingness to subject one’s own point of view to critical objections. He 
claims that this openness is an intrinsic part of the Protestant heritage, 
since the time when Luther created Protestantism as a confession in 
its own right on the basis of his critique of the traditional theology 
and piety of his own age. Thus, what for Protestantism is an inalien¬ 
able principle is, for the Orthodox, a heresy against ecclesiological 
dogma, this dogma not being one among several others, but the very 
cornerstone of their church. That is why the Orthodox, as it looks 
to Miiller, take part in contemporary ecumenism only in a lukewarm 
fashion and with many reservations. Nevertheless, he advocates toler¬ 
ance even in the face of something that, on the Orthodox side, may 
take on the features of intolerance. Or so it often appears to Pro¬ 
testants. 

The best way to overcome the gulf seemingly separating the two 
church communities unbridge ably, Muller sees in a renewed theo¬ 
logical effort to reflect seriously upon the essence of the Church. The 
goal of such a reflection would, according to Muller, consist in the 
Eastern Church achieving a breakthrough to that inner freedom 
cherished and maintained by her already in principle, especially 
since Khomiakov. Protestantism, on the other hand, would have to 
withdraw from an understanding of freedom which has to a large 
extent destroyed its religious, ecclesiastical and liturgical life, in order 
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to return to the Church , by recognizing her entire history also as the 
history of Protestantism, by recognizing the Fathers of the Church 
also as the Fathers of the Evangelical Churches, by becoming inte¬ 
grated in the inexhaustible flux of the life of the Church through the 
ages. But should an optimum of such a rapprochement be achieved, 
there will still remain certain inextinguishable differences caused by 
a separation of nearly two thousand years. But, concludes Muller, as 
there are many mansions in the Father’s house, the two churches could 
then be understood as individuations of One Life, as bearers of One 
Spirit, as partakers of One Holy Communion. 

Shortness of space does not permit further comment upon the 
manifold labors of German Protestant scholars in this vineyard. Men¬ 
tion, in this context, should have been made again of the studies of 
Ernst Benz and Robert Stupperich, especially in the field of church 
history and intellectual history; and of the indefatigable lady-scholars 
Hildegard Schaeder, Fairy von Lilienfeld and Victoria Pleyel who in 
so many ways have helped us to arrive at a better grounded knowl¬ 
edge of the Russian Orthodox Church and its social as well as inner 
spiritual history. Among the younger generation, the books by Ger¬ 
hard Simon about Konstantin Petrovich Pobedonostsev (1969) and 
Church, State and Opposition in the USSR (1970/74) will prove of 
considerable value, especially as regards a Protestant-inspired critique 
of certain shortcomings and weaknesses within the organizational 
structure and administration of the Orthodox Church, above all in 
Russia. Suffice it to say that again, in the main, the establishment of 
the Russian Church must serve as the villain — a condition which 
under ten times more aggravated circumstances, and in a paradoxical 
reversal of the original situation, even in caricature, still obtains in 
Soviet Russia. And at the end, so that the customary farce may 
follow the tragedy, one could also mention Johannes Harder’s Kleine 
Geschichte der orthodoxen Kirche of 1961, which likewise has re¬ 
served the sharpest of its critical barbs for the establishmentarian 
character of the historical Orthodox churches. But this time the butt 
of the author’s scorn and indignation is the entire Constantinian order, 
with a strong sociologistic bias added. The perspectives are, thus, 
unhistorical, being formed by the preconceived notion that something 
like this order should never have existed. Whatever one may think 
about the advantages or disadvantages of the Constantinian system, 
Harder blocks his own access to a truly historical understanding of 
ecclesiastical phenomena. Otherwise, the book is an ill-organized, 
hastily patched up compilation of very little scholarly or informative 
value. It stands in contrast with the works of those other scholars, 
historians and theologians whose publications have been noted here. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SLAVONIC BOOK CULTURE, 
WITH NOTES ON A RECENT EXPEDITION 
TO WOODBURN, OREGON * 


Edward Kasinec 


While Slavonic printing at Venice, Cracow, and among the 
South Slavs developed at the end of the fifteenth century, it was only 
towards the middle of the following century that printing with mov¬ 
able type was initiated in Muscovy. Thereafter, until the advent of 
the cultural reforms of Peter I (1689-1725) at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Muscovite book culture remained essentially 
oriented towards the liturgical and educational needs of the Orthodox 
Church. Thus, of the upwards of five hundred pre-1700 Moscow 
printed items listed by Zernova, only a handful can justifiably be 
regarded as being of a secular nature. 1 

Among the most important of the many innovations of Peter 
was the introduction of a Westernized type-face known as the civil 
or secular type (grazhdanskii shrift). Further, the translation of 
works by Western authors and the encouragement of the arts, 
sciences and technology led to a greater thematic richness in the 
formerly religious repertory of Muscovite book culture. Yet, despite 
these innovations, the Slavonic book, both printed and manuscript, 
did not cease to exist as a result of the Petrine reforms. It continued 
to endure, albeit in a much modified form, as recently compiled 


* Originally presented at a symposium on “The Russian Old Believer 
Tradition and Experience: Historical and Contemporary Perspectives,” Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon (Eugene), May 19-20, 1978. The author wishes to express 
his appreciation to the following colleagues at that university: Professors 
James L. Rice, Stephen Reynolds, J. Fred Beebe, Dean McKenzie H. William 
Axford, Howard Robertson and Ann Landgren. The author’s special thanks 
are extended to Brother Ambrose of Our Lady of Tikhvin Chapel and the 
Benedictine monks of Mt. Angel Abbey for their kind hospitality, and to 
Mr. John Hudanish, Woodburn, Oregon, for his assistance. 

The publication of this article was supported by the Russian and East 
European Studies Program, University of Oregon; the United States Office of 
Education; and the State of Oregon Department of Social Services, Woodburn, 
Oregon. The views expressed in this article are solely those of the author. 

1 A. S. Zernova, Knigi Kirillovskoi pec had, izdannye v Moskve v XVI- 
XVII vv.: svodnyi katalog , N. P. Kiselev, ed. (Moskva: 1958). 
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Soviet catalogues attest. Thus, the late A. S. Zernova and 
T. N. Kameneva list more than 1500 eighteenth-century Sla¬ 
vonic imprints published in Moscow and St. Petersburg alone. 2 
Even a superficial study of religious publishing in the nineteenth 
century indicates that the production of Slavonic liturgical and reli¬ 
gious texts continued to burgeon well into the twentieth century. The 
Synodal printing houses in Moscow, St. Petersburg, the Kievan Caves 
Monastery, and in Pochaiv published hundreds of thousands of 
liturgical books for the use of churches, monasteries and private 
individuals. In fact, there is good reason to believe that, after belle- 
lettres, the overall number of religious imprints constituted the largest 
bloc of publications in the Russian Empire. 3 

The most inhibiting factor in dealing with the old Slavonic printed 
book is its “strangeness” by comparison with the traditional fare that 
comes into the hands of a Slavic bibliographer. In the Slavonic book 
bibliographical information is usually located in a colophon (if it 
is present at all) at the end of the text and not on a title page; imprint 
dates are given in Slavonic letters, as are page and other numbers, 
and are normally reckoned from the creation of the world [5508/9 
B.C.l. 

Because the Old Belief was officially proscribed until the Czarist 
edict of April 19, 1905, within this larger framework of religious 
publishing Old Believer printing played a modest role. On occasion 
the Old Believers resorted to using the Moscow printing facilities of 
the edinovertsy; others published their texts in illegal “underground” 
publishing houses, while other communities attempted to carry on 
their activities on the distant periphery of the Russian Empire. 
During the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, Old Believers 
took to printing their works in the Western Uniate presses then func¬ 
tioning in the Polish state. These included the printing houses in 
Mahiliow (1701), Vil’na (1767), Hrodna, Suprasl’ (1772), Pochaiv 
(1770s) and L’viv. In the course of the entire Imperial period and 
prior to 1905, the Old Believers were only able to print their books 
legally in Russia on one occasion. This was after Catherine IPs 
decree on the “Free Typographies” of 1783. The printing house in 
Klintsy, however, was to operate for only two years (1786-1788). 4 

2 T. N. Kameneva and A. S. Zernova (comps.), Svodnyi katalog russkoi 
knigi Kirillovskoi pechati XVIII veka (Moskva: 1968). 

3 “A Bibliographical Introduction to Russian Orthodoxy during the Im¬ 
perial Period,” in Theofanis G. Stavrou and Robert Nichols, eds., Russian 
Orthodoxy Under the Old Regime (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1978), pp. 205-228. 

4 “Staroobriadcheskaia tipografiia,” Tserkov , 25: 886-887, 1905; M. Ty- 
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Before the Revolution, individual studies of the Old Believer 
book had been published by such specialists as Academician 
V. G. Druzhinin (1859-1937) and P. K. Simoni (1859-1939), while 
in the Soviet period, the late V. I. Malyshev (1910-76) has written 
extensively on the manuscripts of the Old Belief. 5 Outside the Soviet 
Union, other bibliographers have touched on its problems only in 
passing. Thus, in his survey of the old printed books in the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute in Rome, Jan Krajcar, S. J., mentions without 
elaboration “features of the old printed book which are characteristi¬ 
cally Old Believer,” while the Salesian monk P. I. Tylawskyj refers 
to Old Believer imprints in his study of the typography of the Pochaiv 
monastery. 6 Thus, at present, there exists no systematic study of Old 
Believer book printing. In addition to the normal difficulties of dealing 
with Old Slavonic books, description of Old Believer imprints is made 
even more complex because of the false colophons found in many of 
the texts. In the Old Believer tradition, the text, not the physical 
carrier of the text, was paramount. Thus, an “old” text could well be 
a facsimile republication of an old work, printed on the eve of the 
Revolution, or for that matter, one recently made in a Portland, 
Oregon, print shop. In order to distinguish the genuine seventeenth- 
century imprint from eighteenth- or twentieth-century facsimilies, a 

shchenko, “Klyntsivski Drukarni Staroviriv,” Bibliolohychni visty, 65-69, 1925; 
A. Pavlov, “Sud’by pervonachal’nykh staroobriadcheskikh tipografii v Rossii 
(Ocherk po povodu 130-ti letniago iubileia razresheniia chastnym litsam 
imet* v Rossii ‘vol’nyia tipografii’),” Tserkov, 5: 116-118, February, 1913. 

5 On Druzhinin see Izvestiia Rossiiskoi Akademii Nauk , 14(6): 166-168, 
1920; also plates 35, 58-60, 65-66 in P.K. Simoni’s Opyt sbornika svedenii po 
istorii i tekhnike knigoperepletnogo khudozhestva na Rusi (St. Petersburg, 
1903 [Obshchestvo Liubitelei Drevnei Pis’mennosti, V. 1, CXXII]. Especially 
important is Malyshev’s “Kak pisali rukopisi v Pomor’e v kontse XIX— 
nachale XX vv. (K voprosu ob izuchenii tekhniki i byta pomorskogo knigo- 
pistsa,” Izvestiia Karelo-Finskoi Nauchno-issledovateVskoi Bazy Akademii 
Nauk SSSR 1: [73]-84, 1949. For works to 1972, cf. pp. 406-[421], in Ruko- 
pisnoe Nasledie drevnei Rusi po materialam Pushkinskogo doma (Leningrad, 
Izd-vo “Nauka,” Leningradskoe Otd-nie, 1972). More recently N. Iu. Bubnov 
has written “Iz sobraniia belokrinitskikh mitropolitov,” Pamiatniki kuVtury; 
novye otkrytiia , 157-161, 1974. The work of the Polish scholar, J. Labyncew, 
“Chitateli Suprasl’skikh Staroobriadcheskikh izdanii i ikh zapisi na ekzem- 
pliarakh sobraniia otdela redkikh knig Gosudarstvennoi Biblioteki SSSR 
im. V. I. Lenina,” Fedorovskie chteniia 1976: chitateV i kniga; sbornik nauch - 
nykh trudov (Moskva: 1978), pp. 77-82. 

6 Jan Krajcar, “Early-printed Slavonic Books in the Library of the Ponti¬ 
fical Oriental Institute,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 34(1) 105-128 (1968); 
P. I. Tylawskyi, S. P. B., Monastero di Pocaiv — La Sua Tipografia e le sue 
edizioni (Rome: 1963, separate from Analecta Ordinis S. Basili Magni , 
V. IV, 1-2). 
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specialized knowledge of bindings, watermarks and paleography be¬ 
comes imperative. Such information is highly specialized and scattered 
through a number of publications, not all of which are easily obtain¬ 
able. 

The last twenty years have seen important strides in our knowl¬ 
edge of Slavica in Western repositories. Indeed, this year marks the 
anniversary of the publication of A. S. Zernova’s pioneering article 
dealing with Western holdings of old Russian and Ukrainian im¬ 
prints. 7 While scholars in Britain have done significant work in in¬ 
ventorying their holdings of Old Slavonic books, their colleagues 
in the United States have done remarkably little in attempting to 
describe and exploit American holdings of Slavonic books and manu¬ 
scripts. In this area the pioneering work of Professor Iraida Gerus- 
Tarnawecky, University of Manitoba, should serve as impetus to her 
colleagues in the United States. 8 

In January, 1978, I was requested by the University Library 
and the Russian and East European Center of the University of 
Oregon to conduct a week-long survey (May 9-16) of the docu¬ 
mentary holdings of the Russian Old Believers residing in Marion 
County, Oregon. This area encompasses a number of towns, in¬ 
cluding Gervais, Mount Angel, and, most importantly, Woodburn. 
While it was known from a previous trip that this community held 
old printed books and manuscripts, it was unclear at the outset as to 
what precisely would be found, the number of items involved, or 
even the difficulties that might be encountered. 

The Marion County community is not homogenous. Rather, it 
consists of people who emigrated from three separate areas. 9 The 
“Turks” left the Tsardom of Muscovy late in the seventeenth century 
and settled in present-day Turkey and Rumania. From Turkey they 
emigrated to the United States in 1963. The second group, known as 
the Sinkiantsy (or Bukhtarmintsy ), left the Soviet Union in the 1920s 
to settle in the Bukhtarma valley of China. In the early ’fifties, they 

7 A. S. Zernova, “Knigi kirillovskoi pechati, khraniashchiesia v zagranich- 
nykh bibliotekakh i neizvestnye v russkoi bibliografii,” Trudy Gosudarstven- 
noi Biblioteki SSSR imeni V. 1. Lenina , 2: 5-37, 1958. 

8 Iraida Gerus-Tarnawecky, “Cyrillica Canadiana: Cyrillic Manuscripts 
in Canada,” in O. Baran, O. V. Gerus, and la. Rozumnyi (eds.), Iuvileinyi 
zbirnyk Ukrains’koi ViVnoi Akademii Nauk v Kanadi (Winnipeg: Vydannia 
UVAN, 1976), pp. 588-621. 

0 For this brief sketch of their history I am indebted to Brother Ambrose, 
Our Lady of Tikhvin Center, Mount Angel Abbey, and Mr. John Hudanish, 
Woodburn, Oregon. See Brother Ambrose’s The Oredon [s/c] Old Orthodox 
and Their Faith, 15 pp., typescript mimeograph; and idem., A Short History 
of the Old Believer Communities in Oregon , 8 [4] pp. 
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joined a third group of their co-religionists, the Harbintsy , in Hong 
Kong and from there travelled to Brazil and Argentina. The Har¬ 
bintsy had left the Soviet Union shortly after the Revolution of 1917. 
Until 1945 they continued to live in the Spassk region of the Maritime 
Province of Siberia. Between 1945-1952 this community resided in 
the Three Rivers region near Harbin, Manchuria. Under the circum¬ 
stances of such movement conditions were clearly not propitious to 
the preservation of books. 

Before my arrival in Marion County, a list was drawn up, in 
consultation with individuals familiar with the area, of Old Believer 
bibliophiles, a dozen or so members of the community known 
to be interested in the preservation of book culture. An at¬ 
tempt was made to visit these individuals on each day of the week. 
From the very outset it was evident that no attempt could be made to 
create a “catalog” of their holdings. Since there are between four 
and five hundred families, and five chapels for the three groups, it 
became clear that only the most superficial view of the full holdings 
of the entire community was possible. Still, an attempt was made 
to obtain a representative sample of the material to be found in 
Marion County. The expedition was looked upon as a first attempt 
to survey the holdings of the Oregon Old Believers. Yet, even the 
short span of a week was sufficient to convince me that the collection 
of old printed books and manuscripts of the Marion County Old 
Believers may be the largest single accumulation of such materials 
outside the Soviet Union. 

Many of the individuals who were visited expressed concern 
about their holdings being publicized. There was genuine fear that 
if the outside world knew of their holdings of rare and precious books, 
they would be stolen. There were, in fact, grounds for concern since 
several years ago a rare collection of icons was stolen from one of 
the Old Believer chapels. In accordance with the wishes of the 
owners, this note will not specify the owners of individual books. 

In the course of a week, more than a dozen personal and chapel 
collections were visited. Our investigation revealed the following five 
types of material held by the Marion County Old Believer com¬ 
munity: 


1. Reprints of religious texts published between the 
seventeenth and the twentieth centuries. These facsimiles 
were executed in either Portland or Ponto Grosso, Brazil. 

2. Reprints and original publications of liturgical texts 
published between 1905 and 1917 at the Rogozhsk and 
Preobrazhensk cemeteries in Moscow or at Siberian Old 
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Believer typographies in Ural’sk. Virtually all of the private 
and corporate (chapel) collections have these twentieth- 
century texts. 

3. Official Slavonic imprints of the eighteenth-nine- 
neenth centuries. Although these are chronologically close 
to the second group, they can be distinguished in terms of 
their provenance. Some were published in the provinces 
(e.g. Pskov), but the greater number found in Marion 
County appeared in the Moscow Synodal typography during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 

4. Manuscripts. The number of manuscripts codices 
was small in comparison with printed books. One item, 
perhaps from the seventeenth century, was the oldest item 
that was found; some Sinodiki (memorial books) were on 
paper having nineteenth-century watermarks. 

5. Pre-Nikonian Slavonic Printed Books. Unquestion¬ 
ably this is the most fruitful area for research. Several of 
the private collections contained texts of the seventeenth 
century, although most of the rarest items have been cent¬ 
ralized, One central repository contains upwards of forty 
texts, some of which date from the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 
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Russian Orthodoxy under the Old Regime . Edited by Robert L. Nichols and 

Theofanis George Stavrou. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minn¬ 
esota Press, 1978. Cloth $16.50. Paperback $6.95, 261 pp. 

The ten essays comprising this book have been compiled by the editors 
from papers presented during a conference on “Russian Orthodoxy under the 
Old Regime” held at the University of Minnesota in 1976. One of the editors, 
Professor Stavrou, is a known scholar in the field of Russian Orthodoxy. His 
works, including The Russian Church under German Occupation (written with 
W. Alexeev in 1976), have filled many gaps in the study of Russian Orthodoxy. 
This latest book alone would qualify Professor Stavrou as an editor of Russian 
Orthodoxy under the Old Regime . 

My overall impression of the book is well expressed in the words of the 
editors in their Introduction on page 17. They state that the “essays ... con¬ 
stitute a report on the status of current research more than they represent 
fully integrated studies of all the important elements of Orthodox history on 
Imperial Russia.” This, in fact, may be the major criticism of an otherwise 
splendid book. The essays, although well written and scholarly in nature, appear 
disconnected and without all, or even most, of the ingredients to comprise a 
meaningful “whole”. The individual authors seem oblivious to each other’s 
works, and all suggest a pressing need for further research in their respective 
domains. One can easily envision many of the essays mushrooming into full- 
length books. Based on the essays as a preview, the idea of expanding some 
to book length is indeed appetizing. 

The essays in the book are divided into two parts. Part I, comprising four 
works, is entitled “Church, Society and Culture”. The five essays in Part II 
are combined under the heading of “Church and State”. An excellent biblio¬ 
graphical essay by Edward Kasinec, dealing with documentation of Russian 
Orthodoxy during the Imperial era, and an extensive list of bibliographical 
sources under the title of “Further Readings in Western European Languages” 
(one wonders, why only Western?) complete the volume. 

The essays in Part I include “Orthodoxy and Russia’s Enlightenment, 
1762-1825” in which Professor Robert L. Nichols challenges the belief held 
by many western writers that “the Russian Orthodox Church either has been 
anti-intellectual or its contributions to education have been negligible” (p. 65). 
There is also a short history by Professor James Cracraft of the life of an 
eighteenth-century churchman, Feofan Prokopovich, and a longer essay by 
Professor Gregory L. Freeze, who writes about a fascinating provincial priest 
by the name of John Belliustin, and documents his work with 137 footnotes! 

In the opening essay of Part I, Professor Donald W. Treadgold discusses 
Russian Orthodoxy and society during the Imperial era. In this well written 
work, the author views the reforms of Peter I as those which “established an 
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institutional dependence of the church on the state, a dependence that deter¬ 
mined how the church should operate in a variety of ways” (p. 22). Professor 
Treadgold proceeds to show how Orthodoxy functioned in the Russian society 
and includes an interesting insight into the election of clergy to the four Dumas 
under Nicholas II. 

The essays in the second part of the book deal basically with the relation¬ 
ship between the Church and the tsarist regimes. Professor Marc M. Szeftel 
sets the tone for Part II in his work entitled “Church and State in Imperial 
Russia.” He suggests that the prerequisite to understanding the Church during 
the Imperial era is the understanding of earlier Muscovite Church-state re¬ 
lations. The next two essays by professors Alexander V. Muller and David M. 
Edwards deal with the effect of the reforms on the Church brought on by 
Peter the Great and Nicholas I. 

The fourth essay entitled “Russian Bishops and Church Reforms in 1905” 
was written by Father John Meyendorff. In it, the author analyzes the "Re¬ 
plies,” which were statements written by the bishops of the Church giving their 
views about what was needed to reform Russian Orthodoxy. The “Replies”, 
appearing in three volumes in 1905, were responses to the Holy Synod. They 
showed that the Orthodox clergy were far more sophisticated in understanding 
the system’s inadequacies than was previously assumed by many historians. 
The privileged position allegedly held by the clergy who were supposedly op¬ 
posed to any reforms in the Church is also discussed in the essay. Anyone 
familiar with the fluid and very readable writing style of Father Meyendorff 
will not be disappointed with his essay. 

The last essay by Professor Paul Valliere entitled “The Idea of a Council 
in Russian Orthodoxy in 1905” deals with the relationship between the Church 
and state, with much of the essay devoted to the concepts of “sobor” and 
“sobornost’ ”. One can certainly question the author’s conclusion regarding 
the degree of independence (“virtually meaningless” in his view) maintained 
by the patriarchal Church, but that shall be left to individual readers. 

In addition to the nine essays contained in the book, plus the bibliographi¬ 
cal essay and an extensive list of recommended sources, there are also eight 
pages of illustrations, including both photographs and drawings. 

The book is highly recommended for anyone interested in Orthodoxy as 
it was in the old Russian Empire where the Church was an integral part of 
the nation’s heritage. 

—William Boris Kory 


Leclercq, Jean. Aspects of Monasticism. Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cistercian Pub¬ 
lications, Inc., 1978, 343 pp. 

This collection of essays drawn from various lectures is assembled to 
emphasize the stability at the core of monasticism and its place in relation 
to the Church and the world. Like the historical scholar he is, the author is 
careful to define his terms. By monasticism he does not mean the lives of 
all the religious living under rule in the Roman Catholic Church, but only 
those popularly styled “contemplative” as opposed to those given to apostolic 
action. Thus he sees monasticism as marked by solitude (withdrawal from 
the world), conversion of life, penance, poverty, submission to God practiced 
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institutional dependence of the church on the state, a dependence that deter¬ 
mined how the church should operate in a variety of ways” (p. 22). Professor 
Treadgold proceeds to show how Orthodoxy functioned in the Russian society 
and includes an interesting insight into the election of clergy to the four Dumas 
under Nicholas II. 

The essays in the second part of the book deal basically with the relation¬ 
ship between the Church and the tsarist regimes. Professor Marc M. Szeftel 
sets the tone for Part II in his work entitled “Church and State in Imperial 
Russia.” He suggests that the prerequisite to understanding the Church during 
the Imperial era is the understanding of earlier Muscovite Church-state re¬ 
lations. The next two essays by professors Alexander V. Muller and David M. 
Edwards deal with the effect of the reforms on the Church brought on by 
Peter the Great and Nicholas I. 

The fourth essay entitled “Russian Bishops and Church Reforms in 1905” 
was written by Father John Meyendorff. In it, the author analyzes the "Re¬ 
plies,” which were statements written by the bishops of the Church giving their 
views about what was needed to reform Russian Orthodoxy. The “Replies”, 
appearing in three volumes in 1905, were responses to the Holy Synod. They 
showed that the Orthodox clergy were far more sophisticated in understanding 
the system’s inadequacies than was previously assumed by many historians. 
The privileged position allegedly held by the clergy who were supposedly op¬ 
posed to any reforms in the Church is also discussed in the essay. Anyone 
familiar with the fluid and very readable writing style of Father Meyendorff 
will not be disappointed with his essay. 

The last essay by Professor Paul Valliere entitled “The Idea of a Council 
in Russian Orthodoxy in 1905” deals with the relationship between the Church 
and state, with much of the essay devoted to the concepts of “sobor” and 
“sobornost’ ”. One can certainly question the author’s conclusion regarding 
the degree of independence (“virtually meaningless” in his view) maintained 
by the patriarchal Church, but that shall be left to individual readers. 

In addition to the nine essays contained in the book, plus the bibliographi¬ 
cal essay and an extensive list of recommended sources, there are also eight 
pages of illustrations, including both photographs and drawings. 

The book is highly recommended for anyone interested in Orthodoxy as 
it was in the old Russian Empire where the Church was an integral part of 
the nation’s heritage. 

—William Boris Kory 


Leclercq, Jean. Aspects of Monasticism. Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cistercian Pub¬ 
lications, Inc., 1978, 343 pp. 

This collection of essays drawn from various lectures is assembled to 
emphasize the stability at the core of monasticism and its place in relation 
to the Church and the world. Like the historical scholar he is, the author is 
careful to define his terms. By monasticism he does not mean the lives of 
all the religious living under rule in the Roman Catholic Church, but only 
those popularly styled “contemplative” as opposed to those given to apostolic 
action. Thus he sees monasticism as marked by solitude (withdrawal from 
the world), conversion of life, penance, poverty, submission to God practiced 
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through obedience, celibacy, and contemplation. He uses the statements of 
Pope Paul VI and of the Second Vatican Council to underline the validity 
and reality for our times of the monastic way of life and monastic institutions 
solely dedicated to it. Perhaps too much of the book belabors this point in 
a way not likely to convince the opposition, although reassuring to those who 
had become concerned that Aggiornamento necessarily required all religious 
to be equally active and “involved” in the modern world. A few controversial 
issues are touched upon, such as “declericalized monasticism.” 

One of the most interesting sections presents a number of biographical 
sketches of a variety of monks and how they fitted into their different “worlds.” 
St. Columban and St. Bernard, for instance, are pointed out as vastly different 
men, each suited to his time and place and “attractive to his contemporaries,” 
while being equally examples of the monastic life. Some monastic aspects 
of St. Ignatius Loyola are described as well, although his primary vocation 
followed a different way. The reader can draw his own conclusions about the 
implications and continuity between these references to the past, discussions 
of new monastic foundations in Africa today, and questions about the future 
of monasticism. However, the author seems to make his strongest impact in 
the timeless article “The Example of Christ,” which treats in a clear and 
forceful way the theological bases for those debated issues, poverty and morti¬ 
fication, which find their source, meaning, and necessity only in the Incarnate 
Lord. The insights of this article will remain illuminating long after the self- 
conscious examinations of the viability of monasticism in a post-Vatican II 
world have become mere period pieces. 

— Sr. Veronica Joy 


Leclercq, Jean. Contemplative Life. Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cistercian Publica¬ 
tions, Inc., 1978, 193 pp. 

“In this period of crisis and confrontation, religious life itself is not being 
called into question. .. But it must be adapted. It is evolving, but... It 
remains essentially what it was, and it must continue to be that.” (viii) 

This quotation from the preface indicates the unifying thread through 
this collection of widely assorted essays dealing with the situation of Roman 
Catholic contemplative monasticism in the modem world. In it one finds 
some of Leclercq’s attempts over the last decade or so to contribute to that 
process by which necessary and inevitable changes in monastic forms can be 
wisely made while its essential characteristics are preserved and furthered. 
His primary focus seems to be to convince people of the truth of these two 
necessities. 

Occasionally he tackles some particular aspect of monastic life, such as 
the balance between separation and involvement with the world, or the 
“chapter of faults”; but in a rather vague and inconclusive way. He seems 
more at home and effective in describing broader and more general implica¬ 
tions of contemplative history, experience, and doctrine on monastic life. 
Often he uses documents from Vatican II or from monastic conferences in 
his discussions. 

The entire book is written very much from a Roman perspective, and 
certain passages will be alien to Orthodox readers, for instance sections of 
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through obedience, celibacy, and contemplation. He uses the statements of 
Pope Paul VI and of the Second Vatican Council to underline the validity 
and reality for our times of the monastic way of life and monastic institutions 
solely dedicated to it. Perhaps too much of the book belabors this point in 
a way not likely to convince the opposition, although reassuring to those who 
had become concerned that Aggiornamento necessarily required all religious 
to be equally active and “involved” in the modern world. A few controversial 
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process by which necessary and inevitable changes in monastic forms can be 
wisely made while its essential characteristics are preserved and furthered. 
His primary focus seems to be to convince people of the truth of these two 
necessities. 

Occasionally he tackles some particular aspect of monastic life, such as 
the balance between separation and involvement with the world, or the 
“chapter of faults”; but in a rather vague and inconclusive way. He seems 
more at home and effective in describing broader and more general implica¬ 
tions of contemplative history, experience, and doctrine on monastic life. 
Often he uses documents from Vatican II or from monastic conferences in 
his discussions. 

The entire book is written very much from a Roman perspective, and 
certain passages will be alien to Orthodox readers, for instance sections of 
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the treatment of tradition and development in the Church, or of liturgical 
renewal. One might well take exception on a variety of grounds to the state¬ 
ment that “modern contemplatives... have a real duty since Vatican II to 
discover forms of prayer... not copied from Christians leading a different 
type of life, nor... borrowed from the past.” (73) In addition Leclercq’s 
attempts to urge a natural and responsive flexiblity within the essential 
monastic tradition are aimed at overcoming the hurdles of institutional rigidity 
and outlook in large Roman orders and Rome’s complicated legislative barriers. 
This is particularly striking in the discussion of individual eremitical vocations. 

One of the most disappointing sections, “Problems of Christian Monasti- 
cism in Asia,” gallops rapidly over such a wide range, from elements of nature 
to the advanced “monastic phenomenon” of Buddhism, from sociology to 
liturgies etc., that it does not always avoid the trap of simplistic truisms or 
statements so oversimplified as to contain little or no truth at all. Certainly 
it is true that the record of missionaries and monastics imposing 19th-century 
European forms in the Orient is not the best, and that there is hope for a 
better understanding, life and witness in the future. If this particular essay 
stirs more thoughtful and thorough work, it will perhaps have done all its author 
intended. 

— St. Veronica Joy 


Morson, John, OCSO, Christ the Way: The Christology of Guerric of Igny, 

Cistercian Publications, Kalamazoo, Mich., 1978, 150 pp. 

One must not be misled by the subtitle of this work into expecting an 
exhaustive logical exposition in speculative or dogmatic theology. Guerric of 
Igny was an early Cistercian abbot who died just three years after his master 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, and the writings treated here are from a series of 
fifty-four sermons based on the great liturgical feasts. 

It is the contention of the author that a consideration of Guerric’s work 
is good for the modern age because, while writing shortly after the beginning 
of the scholastic period of theology, he maintains a more patristic union 
between meditative and conceptual theology, between theology and the life 
of the spirit, that may help us to bridge the gap of their subsequent divorce. 

The method he chooses for bringing Guerric’s thought to the modern 
reader involves separating it into subheads and categories such as Incarnation, 
Redemption, the Mother of the Word, etc. He himself is aware and tries to 
make the reader aware of how foreign such a modern analytical method is 
to the nature of the work considered, in which every aspect of revelation is 
illumined by the whole. Still he perseveres, pulling abundant short quotations 
from this sermon or that to illustrate the points as they arise. 

Guerric’s work is predominantly meditative discourses on biblical texts, 
in the style of St. Bernard and others. The book provides a chapter and a 
table devoted to showing the extent and distribution of his scriptural refer¬ 
ences and some interesting sections showing Guerric’s words with parallel 
passages from various other authors such as St. Bernard, St. Bede, and St. Am¬ 
brose. There are also, in the chapter on “Christ’s knowledge and bliss,” some 
rather jarring quotations from modern theologians, apparently chosen for 
the greatest possible contrast to patristic thought and to Guerric as a dis¬ 
ciple of it. 
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This short book is written simply and clearly, and probably does act 
according to the author’s intention as an enticement to read the original sermons 
(also published by the Cistercians), with their thought presented as Guerric 
arranged it and without benefit of intervening dissection. Perhaps ultimately 
the author’s desire is one with Guerric’s in wanting us to know that, “We can 
be certain, brethren, that if we do not turn away our face from the contem¬ 
plation of him who lies in the manger, we can feed most happily on the very 
look of him, ... through whom we are already satisfied with such a fullness 
of good things.” (p. 145) 

— Sr. Veronica Joy 


Joseph Gill, S. J. Bxzantfam and the Papacy, 1198-1400 . Rutgers University 

Press, New Brunswick, N.J. 1979. XII+ 342 pp. 

Since the publication of his definitive study on The Council of Florence 
(1959), Fr. Joseph Gill, S. J., has been working on the recurring negotiations 
between Rome and Byzantium in the centuries preceeding the Council, and 
is the leading contemporary historian of issues related to Church union in the 
late medieval period. 

The book under review is based on a remarkable amount of historical 
data. It uses the papal archives, as a major, and still unexhausted source, and 
covers such crucial episodes as the Fourth Crusade, the Council of Lyons, 
and the various negotiation efforts of the fourteenth century. Several personali¬ 
ties and issues are discussed anew and appear in a new light: for instance, the 
personality of the “Uniate” patriarch John Bekkos (1275-1282); the wider 
issue of the canonical relationships between the Latin hierarchy, established 
by the Crusaders, and the local Greek clergy (e.g. in Cyprus, or in Crete); 
and, even more importantly, the attitude of the popes and other Latin ec¬ 
clesiastical officials towards Greek “schismatics,” or “heretics,” an attitude 
which the author wishes to interpret as basically consistent throughout the 
centuries. 

After reading the book carefully, however, one wonders whether its title 
should not really be “The Papacy and Byzantium,” and not the reverse, 
especially since the author himself in his Preface (p. vii) presents his book 
as an updating of the well-known (and recently reprinted) German work by 
W. Norden ( Das Papsttum und Byzanz , 1903). Indeed, the overall approach 
of Fr. Gill consists in depicting various phases of the great Latin offensive 
directed eastward in the late Middle Ages, and not the Greek defensive (cf. 
p. 244). In doing so, he certainly updates Norden by adding substantial new 
information (and presenting a picture much more favorable to the papacy), 
but also offers a sort of “ecclesiastical” supplement to the recently published 
monumental volumes by K. M. Setton {The Papacy and the Levant 1204- 
1571 , vols. 1 & 2, 1976, 1978). But the reader will not find in Gill’s book any 
comprehensive presentation of the Byzantine attitude towards the Papacy and 
the other theological issues, which motivated Byzantine resistance to Rome, 
in spite of the obvious political advantages which ecclesiastical union presented 
at the time. The book is essentially written about the Latins and their atti¬ 
tudes, which are sometimes criticized for their “incomprehension of the Greek 
Church” (p. 122), and their exaggerated use of “coercion” (p. 244), 
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whereas the objections of the Orthodox Greeks against the very notion of 
papal primacy, as it was understood in Latin Christendom, is not examined 
anywhere, although Byzantine authors discussed the issue at length, especially 
after 1204. The respective positions on the Filioque question are presented 
briefly (pp. 151, 251-252), but the responsibility for initiating the controversy 
is placed on Photius, although, historically, the debate was started almost a 
century before Photius by the Carolingians and by the interpolation of the 
Creed which occurred in the West. Chapter VIII (“Greeks, Latins and the 
Filioque,” pp. 142-160), where one would expect a systematic analysis of both 
positions, the position of the East is presented essentially as it appeared to 
those who were abandoning it (i.e. John Bekkos). 

In a book covering such a multitude of facts, minor inaccuracies were 
inevitable (e.g. Karakorum, the Mongolian capital, was not “in eastern Trans¬ 
caucasia” [p. 87] but in Central Asia), and there can always be discussion on 
details. For example, Fr. Gill is reluctant to admit the accuracy of a statement 
by John Cantacuzenus that King Louis of Hungary, as Emperor John V was 
visiting Buda in 1366, insisted that the basileus and his sons be rebaptised, if 
they were to join the Roman Church and receive Hungary’s help against the 
Turks (p. 216). In fact, the requirement of rebaptism was rather standard in 
Central Europe and in Poland at the time (although it was not a requirement 
imposed by Rome) and its existence in other instances is recognized by the 
author (pp. 238-239). 

It remains that Fr. Gill’s new book, together with his publications on 
the Council of Florence, are works of a major historian standing in the 
tradition of Roman Catholic scholarship on the Byzantine Church, as is was 
shaped, primarily in Rome and in Paris, in the decades preceeding Vatican II. 
The author’s own preference and ecclesiastical commitment — while obvious 
on every page — do not prevent the reader from seeing the historical facts, 
which, to the best of his remarkable ability and knowledge, he reports selec¬ 
tively, but faithfully. These facts are, for the most part, very sad. Their unfor¬ 
tunate consequences remain with us today, so that no valid ecumenism is 
possible without taking them into account and finding again the ways by 
which the divine transcends the human in the divine-human body of Christ’s 
Church. 

—John Meyendorff 


’AkoAouGIcc toG Iv ay (ok; TtocTpdc; rjpmv rpr)yop(ou dpxi£moK6Ttou 
©EoaaXovtKqc; ©aupccTOUpyou tou riaXapa. [Liturgical Service in 
honor of our Father among the saints, Gregory Palamas, archbishop of 
Thessalonica, wonderworker]. Athos, Pireus, 1979, 170 pp. 

With a Preface by Archimandrite Georgios, the abbot of the Athonite 
monastery of Gregoriou, Deacon Vasileios E. Valoudakis has published the 
full test of the Akolouthia , or liturgical service, composed by patriarch Philo- 
theos Kokkinos in honor of St. Gregory Palamas after the latter’s official 
glorification as a saint in 1368. The next of the service — including a full set 
of hymns for Little Vespers, Great Vespers and Matins — is based on manu¬ 
scripts found on Mt. Athos and in Greece. In his Introduction to the text, 
Valoudakis convincingly shows that the service presently found in the printed 
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Triodion (Second Sunday of Lent) includes only some of the original hymns 
by Philotheos, The others, hymns of the Triodion including the canon of 
Matins, are authored by a hymnographer named “George” who may perhaps 
be identified as George Scholarios, the well-known theologian of the fifteenth 
century and first patriarch of Constantinople after the fall (1453). 

The manuscripts studied by Valoudakis — particularly a Menaion of 
A. D. 1365-1375 (N 2008 of the National Library of Athens) —show that 
Patriarch Philotheos originally wrote a Service to be celebrated on Novem¬ 
ber 14, the anniversary of St. Gregory’s death, and that the celebration of the 
second Sunday of Lent, which now appears in the Triodion , was not established 
before the middle of the fifteenth century. The issue should probably be further 
investigated on the basis of an even wider study of the manuscript tradition, 
including Georgian, Slavic, and other Menaia and Triodia, but Valoudakis 
has firmly established the main fact that Patriarch Philotheos wrote an 
akolouthia for November 14 only, and that his action was followed by an 
expanding popular veneration of Palamas. This popularity of the saint led, 
a century later, to the establishment of a celebration on the second Sunday 
of Lent. 

Valoudakis also presents an excellent edition of the whole original 
akolouthia of Philotheos and suggests that the service honoring St. Gregory 
Palamas be celebrated on November 14 again, as this is already done at 
Thessaloniki and on Mt. Athos. 

—John Meyendorff 
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